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i NHE stuff keeps coming, Charlie,” 
said Deputy Collector Clary, 
shaking his head. “I'll guarantee 

they’ve slipped a ton of it across this 
border since fall, not to speak of other 
drugs and liquors; and they were at it 
on a slightly smaller scale all of last 
summer. It’s got to be stopped!” 

“Well,” Charlie Nolan remarked, 
with a rueful expression, “we have 
watched the railroad like hawks for 
the last six weeks, and we haven’t run 
across a sign of opium or other drugs.” 

“They’re not using the railroad at 
the border; that’s too obvious and too 
easily searched. But when we raided 
that Chinese restaurant at Schenectady 
we found almost twenty-five pounds 
of Hongkong opium under the floor. It 
came from up this way, Charlie; it 
wasn’t shipped in through New York. 
And the same was true of the haul we 
made in the Albany express office.” 

“How do you know they came from 
up this way, Mr. Clary ?” 

“Why, the Albany lot was shipped 
from Plattsburg; and the other boxes 
were wrapped in pages torn from a 
Montreal newspaper. They’re running 
it across the line back in the country, 
or else down the lake.” 

“T watched the lake last summer, 
too, and never got a nibble. I did come 
near getting drowned, though.” 

“Caught in a squall?” 

“Worse than that. Do you know 
Francois LeRoy—the chap they call 
Frank King ?” 

“Yes; he’s a bad egg.” 

“He’s all of that; but it’s a man’s 
job to catch him, I guess.” 

“What did he do? Tell me about it. 
I haven’t heard a thing.” 

“Well, I haven’t done any great 
amount of boasting about what hap- 
pened. King had an old motor boat 
that would go twenty miles an hour or 
better, and he kept running out from 
Rouses Point or Plattsburg and going 
down into the Sorel River. Then he’d 
come back and grin every time he saw 
one of us. He said he was fishing, but 
we never found fish or anything in his 
boat, although we looked carefully. 

“Our power boat could go a little 
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faster than his, but it makes more or less 
noise, and chasing him never did any good. 
He’d hear us coming and, of course, get rid 
of whatever he didn’t want us to see. So I 
got a canoe and went to hanging round the 
lower islands. 

“That seemed to bother him. He quit grin- 
ning and took to scowling whenever he saw 
me. One night late in August I was up near 
the North Hero bridge when I heard a mo- 
tor’s exhaust put-putting on the other side 
of a little wooded point. I cut close inshore 
across the end of the point. Just as I had 
cleared it, the motor boat loomed up not ten 
yards away, coming full speed straight for me. 

“T yelled and paddled for all I was worth, 
but the bow of the boat hit my canoe near 
the stern and crushed it in like an eggshell. I 
took a header off to one side and stayed under 
as long as I could, for I reckoned that the 
steersman would get me next if he had a fair 
chance, and I had a pretty clear idea who he 
was. 

“When I finally had to come up, the canoe 
had disappeared, and the motor boat was fol- 
lowing it—to the bottom. Hitting the canoe 
must have switched it into a rock; there are 
plenty of them round there. I struck out for 
the shore, and then I heard some one calling 
for help. 

“It was LeRoy, or King. He’s lived all his 
life on Lake Champlain, but he can’t swim a 
stroke. 

“I swam out to him, hit him on the chin 
when he wouldn’t let go my neck and towed 
him to the point by the hair. When he had 
got rid of enough water so he could talk I 
asked him what he meant by running me 
down, and he vowed he hadn’t seen me until 
he hit the canoe. I was pretty frank with him, 
but he wouldn’t admit anything; and when I 
wanted pay for my canoe, he fairly squalled 
about having lost twenty times as much, and 
said it was all my fault. 

“He wound up by asking what I meant by 
following him all the time. If I wanted to 
learn something, why didn’t I fol- 
low Newt Blake? King hasn’t done 
any motor boating since then.” 

Deputy Clary had listened atten- 
tively. “Of course he ran you down 
purposely; that would be just like 
him.” 

“Why, of course,” Charlie agreed. 

“But the fellow may have been 
grateful when you saved his life.” 

“He didn’t look it,” said Charlie 
simply. 

“Who is this Newt Blake?” 

“Oh, he’s a backwoods farmer 
living up northwest of here. Kind 
of a squatter and trapper, too; 
he hasn’t cut his hair since the 
Spanish-American War.” 

“Did you ever watch him ?” 

“Why, I looked him over once; 
but LeRoy evidently wanted me to 
follow him, and that was a good 
enough reason for not doing it.” 
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“T think I’d do it,” said Clary. “I’d do it.” 

“Oh, all right,” Charlie agreed cheerfully; 
but he looked puzzled. “ Would you mind 
telling me what’s the idea?” he said after a 
moment. 

“Well, there’s always a chance that this 
man LeRoy, or King, really was grateful and 
meant to give you a straight tip. You can’t 
tell; no one is wholly bad. Maybe he wanted 
to square himself.” 

Charlie said nothing, but gently shook his 
head. 

“All right,” Clary continued, “take it the 
other way. Suppose he was trying to fool 
you. Why do it through this man Blake? He 
must have had a reason. Follow Blake and find 
out the reason. I tell you, Charlie, something 
has got to be done. We’re in for a shake-up 
from Washington unless we show results 
pretty soon; and up there along the open 
border is the most likely place for smugglers 
to get across. Probably we couldn’t learn 
much by questioning farmers along the line, 
though.” 

Charlie smiled grimly. “They shut up like 
clams, or else tell you a pack of lies and grin 
after you’ve gone. If they’re 
not helping the smugglers ac- 
tively, their sympathies are all 
with them.” 

“Well,” said the deputy col- 
lector crisply, “get busy after 
this man Blake.” 

Charlie made his way up ¢ 
the snowy street, stopping here ~~“: 
and there to ask a discreet 
question of such acquaintances 
as he knew he could trust. 

No one had seen Newt 
Blake for several days. 

“He comes driving in two 
or three times a month with 
that pung of his,” one of 
Charlie’s friends told him; “but I guess it’s 
been too cold for the old woodchuck lately.” 

“Pung? What sort of pung? I don’t think 
I ever noticed it. What does it look like?” 

“Tt doesn’t look like anything you ever 
saw, Ill bet. It’s a sort of rustic sleigh that 
Newt must have built himself out of birch 
saplings with the bark on. If you don’t know 
it, you’ve never seen it, that’s certain. It’s the 
only one of its kind.” 

Charlie looked over the sleighs along the 
village street and under the hitching sheds, 
but found nothing that answered his friend’s 
description. Making a round of the stores and 
hotels, he satisfied himself that Blake was not 
in town, after which he spent the rest of 
the afternoon in learning what he could about 
the man. 

That was not much; on the surface, at least, 
there seemed very little to learn. If Blake’s 
life were not an open book, it was so thin a 
volume as to appear not worth opening. He 
was somewhere between forty-five and fifty- 
five years of age, a widower without children, 
living alone in a two-room cabin back in the 
woods near the Canadian line, some sixteen 
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or eighteen miles from the village. He 
farmed a little, but chiefly fished, 
hunted and trapped. He always drove 
a good horse, but he dressed and looked 
more like a tramp than like a respect- 
able farmer. No one, however, knew of 
any particular misconduct on his part; 
and it was even said that he could not 
be quite so shiftless as he seemed, for 
he always paid his bills promptly. 

Charlie Nolan pricked up his ears 
upon hearing that. If Blake always had 
money, where did he get it? Getting 
out his skis, he resolved to pay the 
Blake premises a visit the next day. 
But he had an interview with Blake 
sooner than he expected. 

Just at nightfall a singular convey- 
ance, drawn by a tall, rangy young 
horse, came into town. It was the pung, 
and Blake was mounted upon it. 

Charlie gazed and wondered that he 
had never seen it before. As his inform- 
ant had said, it was made of birch 
poles, with the “paper” bark still cling- 
ing to them. Perhaps because birch is 
not a very strong or tough 
wood the poles were extraor- 
dinarily large—young logs, in 
fact. The runners had been 
bent by nature, and then 
slightly flattened on the out- 
side of the curve before being 
fitted with light steel shoes. 
Rising from the runners, up- 
right pieces supported a skel- 
eton frame, built merely to 
stiffen the vehicle, for there 
was no body or box. Overtop- 
ping all was a backless seat 
made of a single board. 

The thing that impressed 
. the beholder at first glance— 
could it be intentionally ? — was that 
absolutely nothing except the driver 
could be carried by such a sleigh, un- 
less it was tied on; and as if to enhance 
that impression, a bundle of raw furs 
dangled by a thong beneath the seat. 

Blake was as unkempt as his vehicle. 
He was enveloped in an immense and 
badly-worn cowskin overcoat, from 
the bottom of which rubber boots pro- 
truded; at the top was a frowsy fur 
cap, fringed with long elfin locks of 
light brown hair mixed with gray. 

He drew up at a livery stable and 
arranged to have his horse cared for. 
Charlie halted and patted the hand- 
some young animal’s neck. 

“Mighty fine horse you’ve got here,” 
he observed. 

“You b-bet,” said Blake, with just 
the hint of a stammer; “the best in the 
county. I can d-drive him here from 
home in an hour any d-day.” 

“T guess it would puzzle you some 
over these drifted roads, wouldn’t it?” 

“T can easily d-do it,” Blake boasted. 
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CHRISTMAS TREE | 
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E want um one them Chris’mas tree,” 
announced Chief Longfeather de- 
cidedly. 

“Me want um Chris’mas tree,”, echoed his 
squaw, whose Seminole name meant Running 
Water. 

“Me want um —” piped the very small - 
voice of their papoose, Little Spotted Doe; 
then, becoming exceedingly embarrassed at the 
sound of her own voice, she suddenly hid her 
face in her mother’s skirts, so that only one 
round black eye peeped out of its folds, eager 
to know what Missy would say to the de- 
mands of her family. 

Indeed Missy, whose name was Katherine 
Brown, and who was daughter of the Rev. 
Samuel Brown, missionary to the Seminoles, 
found herself almost as much embarrassed as 
Little Spotted Doe herself. For if Chief Long- 
feather, his squaw and his papoose all an- 
nounced their wish for a Christmas tree, it 
meant that they must have one—and that the 
Browns would furnish it. 

Katherine had just told the Indians the old, 
old story of Christmas—that, because their 
hearts were glad for the gift of the Christ 
child, people celebrated his birthday by giving 
gifts to one another, which they hung on 
trees—little trees in tubs, or big trees, if there 
were many gifts to hang on the branches. 
Katherine had become enthusiastic as she told 
of the trees they used to have, “back home.” 
Alas! That enthusiasm had stirred her hearers 
to demand a tree for themselves. 

“Me want um one big Chris’mas tree,” 
clared Chief Longfeather. 

The chief and his family then rose from the 
ground before the Brown cabin, where they 
had been squatting comfortably, and silently 
departed to their own tepee, a few miles away 
in the ’Glades. 

“Well, Katherine, that means we'll have to 
see about a Christmas tree for the chief and 
his family,” ‘said her mother, with a little 
trouble wrinkle showing between her eyes. 
“But—what on earth are we to put on their 
tree?” 

“And Christmas so near!” mourned Kath- 
erine. “Mother, if anything should happen to 
Aunt Elizabeth’s box, we won’t have a single, 
solitary gift to put on it! Why did I ever tell 
them about Christmas trees!” 

“Qh, well, I shouldn’t worry,” said her 
mother soothingly. “We'll manage. Father’ll 
be sure to fetch home some groceries when he 
returns. We can*bake a cake—no, some little 
cakes—a bagful will be better; and you can 
make some fudge and put it in little colored 
bags. Then there'll be nice things in Aunt 
Elizabeth’s box—apples, nuts and candy —” 

“And shoes,” added Katherine. “I do need 
shoes so badly, mother, and Aunt Elizabeth 
wrote that she was sending me some. It is cer- 
tainly wonderful to have such a dear aunt 
back home.” 

For two years the Browns—the missionary, 
his wife and their fifteen-year-old daughter, 
Katherine—had lived in the Florida Ever- 
glades, miles away from any neighbors except 
Chief Longfeather and his family, who spent 
their time trapping and drying the skins of 
animals and rare birds. : 

The Seminole family, after their first boun- 
tiful meal at the cabin of the Browns, had 
become very friendly. Never a week passed, 
when they were at their tepee, that the three, 
whom Katherine named, after the Three 
Bears, “the Big Indian, the Middle-sized In- 
dian and the Little Wee Indian,” did not 
troop silently up to the cabin of the white 
settlers and sit placidly upon the grass until 
invited in to a meal, which they ate silently 
and then silently departed, apparently without 
thanks, certainly without expressing them. 

“But they feel thankful, I am quite sure,” 
said Mr. Brown to his wife and daughter. 
“Chief Longfeather tells the other Seminoles 
about me, I find, when I go down the river. He 
says my ‘heart is good,’ and they must listen 
to my words as they would to the words of 
their own fathers. No, Chief Longfeather is 
in his way a very good friend, and we must 
try not to mind the trouble they put us to or 
the amount of food they eat.” 

Chief Longfeather was a better friend than 
even Mr. Brown knew. Often at night, when 
the missionary was away in the ’Glades, the 
chief would steal silently to the cabin, seat 
himself against a tree and, with his rifle on 
his knee, sit wide-eyed and watchful, keeping 
guard over the household that slept within. 
Once he had killed a prowling black bear 
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by the pen where the Browns kept their pig. 
Mother and daughter, aroused by the shot, 
had rushed to the door, where the chief met 
them calmly and showed the bear. 

“Me trail him,” he announced. “Hide fetch 


| heap big price in Miami.” They never knew 
| that he had sat all night watching the cabin. 


The Browns did not see any more of the 
chief and his family after the morning on 
which they had announced their desire for a 
Christmas tree; they had gone down the river 
in their canoe, with a load of furs and bird 
skins to sell; but mother and daughter were 
quite sure the Indians would all be on hand 
early Christmas morning, ready for their tree. 

A few days later Katherine announced joy- 
fully that she heard her father’s motor boat 
on the river. Now they should have some- 
thing for Christmas! 

Mother and daughter hastened down to the 
boat landing to welcome him; but their 
hearts sank when the boat churned up to the 
little dock and they saw that it was quite 
empty except for the minister’s leather travel- 
ing bag and the minister himself, who smiled 
a beaming welcome as he stepped out. . 

“My, but it’s good to see my folks again! 
Got a hot meal for me, honey? I’m mighty 
hungry—ojus hungry, as our Seminole friends 
would say,” he said laughingly as he embraced 
his wife and daughter. 

“O father, where is the box?” asked Kath- 
erine dolefully. “Surely—surely Aunt Eliza- 
beth’s box came ?” 

“It surely did not,” her father assured her 
placidly, “for the steamer that should have 
brought it didn’t come. Storm warnings came, 
and naturally she wouldn’t put out from 
port. The storm isn’t over yet. It will be after 
Christmas before we can expect the boat. 
I couldn’t wait, so I just had to bring you 
myself.” 

He smiled happily, as if he were quite cer- 
tain they had rather have him than any 
Christmas dainty known. 

“And we are delighted to have you safe at 
home, dear,” his wife hastened to say, “only 
we are just clean out of everything in the 
way of provisions—flour, coffee, sugar and 
bacon; and Katherine was counting on some 
new shoes to wear Christmas.” 

“Tut, tut!” exclaimed the minister as his 
placid forehead wrinkled a bit. “Not any 
coffee, my dear? I couldn’t buy a thing in the 
way of groceries at the store downriver; they 
were expecting everything by the steamer. A 
preacher has no right to become addicted to 
habits, but I confess to you that it will be a 
poor Christmas for me without a breakfast 
cup.” Mr. Brown smiled ruefully. “I thought 
we had a little.” 

“Oh, we did!” cried Katherine indignantly. 
“We did — but mother gave it all to Chief 
Longfeather !” 

None of the household drank coffee except 
the minister. Chief Longfeather, watching 
him drink it, had tried a cup and thereafter 
had always demanded it—“heap plenty sweet.” 
He seemed to enjoy very much scraping out 
the sugar in the bottom of the cup. 

“Let’s tell father about Chief Longfeather’s 
Christmas tree,” said Katherine. 

Her mother wisely suggested that they wait 
until after father had eaten and rested. “But 
we have eight little pigs, dear,” she informed 
him, “ruddy, charming fellows, and no doubt 
by next year we can have our own bacon.” 





“And we have two hens with biddies,” put 
in Katherine. “If a fox hadn’t killed our 
spring chickens, we’d have had some for 
Christmas.” 

“But Chief Longfeather killed the fox at 
last—and we have a henhouse,” added her 
mother. 

When Mr. Brown had eaten his luncheon 
of corn cakes, syrup, dried venison and sweet 
potatoes and had drunk a cup of unsweet- 
ened tea, which he did not care for, he sat in 
his big chair, and Katherine sat on a low stool 
beside him. 

This was a good time to tell him about 
Chief Longfeather’s Christmas tree, which by 
now had assumed tragic proportions in Kath- 
erine’s mind. 

At the end of the tale her father merely 
laughed and said cheerfully that there was 
no need to worry; she and her mother could 
fix up a tree all right, without the aid of a 
box or fancy groceries. 

“Td like to know how!” cried Katherine. 
“And you know, father, Chief Longfeather 
and his squaw and his papoose will be here by 
sunrise on Christmas morning, expecting to 
find their tree all ready, too.” 

“Well, daughter, we’ll just have to use our 
wits and what material we have,” said cheery 


Mrs. Brown. “I'll tell you: father will get us | furs 


a tree—a tall pine sapling will do, because the 
chief wants a big tree, he says. Then we will 
string pop corn for decoration—we have a 
whole bagful of pop corn, you know. And 
there are a few tinsel ornaments left over 
from our last tree still in my trunk, I think. 
T'll give Running Water my red shaw]; it is 
so warm down here that I don’t need it, and 
she admires it immensely.” 

“O mother, your pretty shawl! ” cried 
Katherine. “Well, never mind. I’ll give my 
doll—I’m much too old to care about dolls. 
I'll dress her in her best frock with my pink 
hair ribbon for a sash. Won’t that please 
Little Spotted Doe!” 

“Surely ; and I will donate to Chief Long- 
feather my silk shirt,” said her father gravely. 

“O father, your one silk shirt! And it is so 
soft and comfortable !” mourned Katherine; 
and her mother declared that her husband 
could surely find something else besides his 
best shirt, which was a present from Aunt 
Elizabeth. 

“No; that shirt is too fine for me, way 
down here i in the ’Glades. Chief Longfeather 
has felt it, when I’ve worn it here at home, 
and he declared that it was ‘heap plenty 
— Now, isn’t your tree filled, daugh- 
ter 

“Except some little cakes and syrup candy. 
Mother has a little flour; we’ll make some 
ginger cakes — little ones; and I'll pull some 
candy white and hard and cut it up in little 
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pieces. I’ll make some tiny bags out of a piece 
of red cheesecloth in my trunk and hang 
them, filled with candy, on the tree. That will 
be fine!” 

Thus it happened that early on Christmas 
morning, when Chief Longfeather, Running 
Water and Little Spotted Doe trailed silently 
up to the cabin of their white friends, the 
tree, a tall pine sapling set firmly in a big 
washtub filled with sand, stood in the middle 
of the living room and presented a very gay 
appearance with its ropes of pop corn, its little 
red bags of candy and, best of all, a big gilt 
star fastened on the topmost branch. 

The big doll swung, smiling, from one of 
the boughs; the red shawl, unwrapped that 
its beauty might enhance the tree, trailed 
brightly from another; and the silk shirt 
flapped its pink and white stripes gayly in the 
morning breeze. 

The chief’s eyes gleamed at sight of the 
shirt. Running Water gave a little grunt of 
delight on beholding the coveted red shawl, 
and Little Spotted Doe actually squealed at 
sight of her doll. 

Quite calmly, Chief Longfeather lifted the 
tree from its bed of sand and swung it care- 
fully on his shoulder; then the trio trailed 
away in the direction of their own tepee, 
without a word of thanks to the donors. 

“Well! At any rate, I’m glad they didn’t 
stay to dinner,” declared Mrs. Brown, with a 
sigh of relief, “for we haven’t a thing to give 
them.” 

“But they might have said ‘thank you’!” 
Katherine said indignantly. “I do think these 
Indians are the most ungrateful people!” 

“I wouldn’t say that, daughter,” said her 
father. “They don’t know how to express 
themselves. I’ve no doubt that down in their 
hearts they are all deeply grateful.” 

About an hour later Mr. Brown called to 
his wife and Katherine, who were busy in the 
kitchen, to come and see Chief Longfeather 
and his family. 

“Oh, they are coming to dinner, after all!” 
groaned Katherine as the two hastened out 
on the front porch, to stand in amazement at 
the sight they beheld. 

Chief Longfeather, marching with stately 
tread and bearing a young pine tree the 
branches of which were laden with many 
shapeless bundles, entered the gate of the little 
inclosure. Behind him his wife and baby 
trailed as usual, but their faces bore a smile of 
happiness, which the chief expressed in words 
as he stuck the sharply pointed end of the 
tree into the soft earth and, holding it up 
with one hand, waved the other toward the 
family clustered before the porch. 

“This Injun’s tree. You come see,” 
nounced. 

They came. Dumb with wonder they stood 
while Chief Longfeather bade his squaw strip 
the tree of its burdens. First came a bag of 
flour, which she gravely handed to Mrs. 
Brown; then followed a wild turkey neatly 
dressed for. cooking and a big, firm ham 
that showed a brand noted for its excellence. 
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‘Chief Longfeather had plainly purchased the 


ham in the town to which he had taken his 


All these edibles she handed to the bewil- 
dered and delighted Mrs. Brown; then the 
squaw removed a bundle and gave it to Kath- 
erine—a bundle out of which stuck plainly a 
pair of moccasins of softest and finest doe- 
skin, beautifully fringed and embroidered 
with beads, the patient work of many eve- 
nings beside their tepee fire. 

“'Missy’s moccasins,” announced Running 
Water, with a grunt of content. “Missy’s feet 
no stick out now.” 

Then, with an air of benign dignity, as of a 
king conferring an honor on a favored sub- 
ject, the chief took with his own hands the 
last package from the tree and handed it to 
Mr. Brown. The puzzled minister opened it 
and found two neatly wrapped paper bags, 
plainly done up at a grocery. One contained 
snowy white sugar. A look of pure content 
crept blandly over the minister’s countenance 
when he opened the other; it was filled with 
coffee. o 

“Now your hearts all glad,” said Chief 
Longfeather. “Injun hear downriver big boat 
no come—buy coffee to make his white 
brother’s heart glad—flour, ham for cook— 
kill turkey in ’Glades for white squaw—make 
moccasins for Missy. Me, my heart glad; my 
squaw, her heart glad; papoose, too—all glad 
‘cause Injun love um friends with the good 
hearts, give um gifts for Chris’mas.” 

Then, without listening to the thanks 
poured out by his “white friends with the 
glad hearts,” the chief and his family silently 
departed. 

“O father, I'll never say again that Indians 
are not appreciative!” declared Katherine fer- 
vently. “They were grateful, and they cer- 
tainly took the best time in the world to show 
it!’ 

While the pleased white family prepared 
their Christmas dinner of unexpected dainties, 
Chief Longfeather, his wife and his babe, in 
their own tepee, were respectively trying on 
the shirt, wrapping up in the red shawl and 
playing with the doll. Their eyes were bright, 
and their hearts were, indeed, very happy. 





“Going back in an hour to-night in the 
dark?” asked Charlie, after a pause. 

“N-no; I ain’t going back until to-morrow. 
I'll d-do it then, though.” 

“Trapping pretty good this winter?” 
Charlie inquired. 

“F-fair; too much s-snow, though.” 

Blake led the horse into the stable, and 
Charlie leaned carelessly against the pung and 
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slyly tapped one of the timbers with his 
knuckles. Ever since his glance first rested 
upon it, an idea had been stirring about in 
his head. The sticks were certainly larger than 
they needed to be—what if they were hollow? 
If so, they might be used to conceal a large 
amount of opium or of any other expensive 
drug that might come over the border. 

His surreptitious tapping revealed nothing, 





but he meant to make a thorough examina- 
tion of the pung at the first opportunity. 
That evening, after he had seen Blake play- 
ing cards with some cronies in a cheap hotel 
near the livery stable, Nolan made his way to 
where the pung stood unguarded on the main 
floor of the stable and carefully went over it 
with an electric flash light. The result was 
disappointing. The framework was obviously 





solid, without an opening anywhere. It was 
merely what it purported to be—a backwoods 
makeshift for a sleigh. 

The wind had gone down with the sun, and 
the temperature had risen several degrees; 
snow was beginning to fall, big, damp flakes. 
Charlie walked into the reading room of the 
hotel and sat down near the table. 

What he heard amounted to little —it was 
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merely idle conversation on all sorts of topics, 
—but Blake let fall one remark that set him 
thinking. The man told the other players that 
they could have more games in the morning 
ii the snow continued to fall, for he did not 
intend to start for home until the starm was 
over. 

What better time could there be to look at 
the remote Blake premises? He was not too 
hopeful of learning anything of importance; 
but Deputy Clary had told him to watch 
Newt Blake, and this manifestly would be a 
part of the watching. ; 

He went to bed early, rose before six 
o’clock, breakfasted and made his way to the 
railway station. His route led him past the 
livery stable, and through the half-open door 
he saw the pung still standing on the floor 
where he had examined it. 

Except for a couple of drummers he was 
the only passenger to board the train. A half 
hour later, as the engineer whistled for the 
Mooers Forks station, twelve miles to the 
west, Charlie tucked his skis under his arm, 
dropped off beside the track and immediately 
set off to the north. He had a tumble for his 
pains, but the snow cushioned his fall; and 
he wished, above all else, to avoid observa- 
tion. 

There was little danger of his being seen 
and recognized in the open country, for the 
air was almost filled with the falling snow. 
Tracks were obliterated, and trees were 
weighted down. There had been no wind dur- 
ing the night. 

Charlie knew in a general way where the 
Blake clearing was situated, four or five miles 
to the north. Putting on his skis, he set out 
straight across country, guiding himself by 
his compass. 

After about half an hour of rapid traveling, 
Charlie came to a road that first skirted a 
section of woodland and then plunged straight 
into it. There was no beaten track, only a 
slightly depressed trough where the sleighs 
had run. Without actually following this 
road, he set off parallel with it and halted at 
the turn, wondering whether it was the one 
that would lead him to his destination. As 
he stood there hesitating, a look of wonder 
passed over his face. 

Dimly through the snow flurry, coming out 
of the timber from the north and ploughing 
through the untrodden path, he saw a tall, 
rangy horse making its way with brisk pre- 
cision. Attached to it was a skeleton pung of 
birch wood, and perched upon this vehicle 
was—Newt Blake! 

Charlie could hardly believe his eyes. If 
his senses were not betraying him, the man 
must have started after he left Rouses Point, 
driven sixteen miles or more over the hardest 
kind of going, and reached home and set out 
again with the same horse on another trip. 
And, so far as he could see, the animal was 
fresh. The thing resembled a miracle! 

He was standing beside a little fir so loaded 
with snow that it looked like a solid white 
mound, with hardly a green twig showing. 
The fir had hidden him from the driver; but 
he now stepped suddenly into plain view and 
hailed him. 

“Well, Mr. Blake,” he shouted, “your horse 
certainly —” 

He got no further with the sentence. 

The animal was as startled as the man. It 
reared, plunged to one side into a drift, al- 
most upsetting the pung, and started to run. 
The driver made a frantic effort to keep his 
seat and succeeded in avoiding a fall, but 
with the violent wrench when the sleigh left 
the drift his fur cap flew off, with its fringe 
of light grayish hair still attached, revealing 
a black, closely-cropped head and a string 
used to hold a set of false whiskers in place. 
Then the rig shot away down the road toward 
Mooers, with the horse leaping like a jack 
rabbit through the snow. 

Charlie snatched up the cap, took one 
glance at it, stuffed it into his pocket, with a 
grim chuckle, and set off in pursuit. On such 
a track, no horse, however fresh and swift, 
could keep ahead of him for long. Within a 
half mile his hand was touching the rear 
framework of the pung, and the laboring 
horse had slowed down to a stumbling walk. 

“Better pull up, LeRoy, and be peaceable 
about it!” he called. “ You can’t get away 
from me, and you need your cap.” 

The driver turned a frowning face upon 
him and sullenly brought the horse to a will- 
ing halt. Charlie fumbled for an instant at 
the end of the framework of the pung. As he 
had expected, the tip of the stick unscrewed 











as readily as the cover of a fruit jar, and when 
he felt inside*the opening his fingers touched 
a metal can. 

“Very clever, Francois; very clever, in- 
deed!” said Charlie, smiling cheerfully at his 


A WALK 


IN WINTER 


Gy .Wardon 


O other aspect of nature has had such an 
influence as the forest has had upon 
the racial stocks that make up the 

overwhelming majority of the population of 
our country. When settlers came here to the 
greatest forest in the world, North Europe, 
which they left, was still largely covered with 
woods, and fireside tales were still of the dan- 
gerous men and beasts that dwelt in them. 





scowling companion. “Two horses, two rustic 
pungs, two Newt Blakes—slightly different, 
to be sure, but near enough alike to deceive 
anyone but a very close observer. You should 
be more careful about fastening on your cap, 


IN THE 


Part One 
A. Curtis 


of witch-hazel. This marginal hedge, generally 
composed of trees of small varieties and of 
bushes, but sometimes of young trees of the 
same kinds as the big ones, is usually present 
in a forest. Foresters advise against removing 
such hedges, for they retard winds that dry 
the forest floor. 

Witch-hazel is the source of the extract by 
that name. Some scientific men deny that the 





DRAWINGS BY ARTHUR BARTLETT 


Within a few years our national attitude 
toward the forest has been revolutionized. It 
is no longer an enemy, something to be 
pushed back to make space for tillage and 
pasture. Although the forest no longer stands 
dark and lowering all about us, it is again in 
the national mind. 

The best time to study the woods is when 
the leaves are off. The trees have individuality 
then, and your range of vision is extensive. 
Winter is an especially favorable time, for the 
trees stand out in relief against the snowy 
background. Let us take a walk this winter 
day in a New Hampshire forest. There are 
other American forests that we might inspect, 
but in no other region is there such variety as 
in New England. It is a second-growth forest 
that we shall see; that is one reason why it 
will present such variety. Old forests tend 
to be of.one kind of tree for extensive areas, 
even areas that are quite as large as the whole 
State of New Hampshire. 


THE INTELLIGENT WITCH -HAZEL 


HE forest giants are no more in this state, 

though so tall were the pines once in the 

Merrimack—Pemigewasset Valley that the 
original deed to this property reserved part of 
the trees for masts for the king’s navy. The 
last survivor of those huge pines was the tree 
two hundred and sixty feet tall that stood on 
the campus of Dartmouth College. There is 
very little old-growth forest left this side of 
the Mississippi, and what remains is princi- 
pally in the South. I have ridden all day on a 
bicycle in an uninhabited pine forest in the 
Gulf States; but our Northern forests were 
never so parklike as our Southern forests. I 
have heard government surveyors in Wiscon- 
sin tell of advancing less than a mile a day in 
what was virgin forest. Compared with the 
forests that once clothed New England, the 
present forests are thickets, and, except for 
the absence of vines, almost as much tangles 
as the tropical forests. 

Let us ramble along—ramble alike in our 
progress and our discourse. The forest begins 
abruptly on the edge of a flat mowing piece. 
Here is a line of scrubby oaks almost as 
branchy as apple trees, because they have a 
clear space on several sides and can reach out. 
Woodsmen say they need no compass, that a 
well-branched tree is a compass. There is a 
heavy coating cf moss on the south side of 
these trees and little on the north side. The 
limbs are much shorter and more erect on the 
north side than on the south. However, there 
is always a chance for error in this matter of 
branches. A mountain barrier to the north 
and a pass open to the south, with the heav- 
iest winds accordingly from the south, might 
make the northern limbs the longer. 

Under these scrubby oaks is a thick hedge 








though, Francois; that was the weak link in 
the chain, and it was enough to catch you. 
“And now, with your permission, I'll get 
in with you, and we'll drive over to the Point. 
But we won’t try to make it in an hour.” 


WOODS 


Vermont, Wisconsin and Minnesota account 
for the existence of the tracts where the larger 
part of the white birches are found, consti- 
tuting the larger part of all birches. When the 
pr forest was gone, birches took the vacated 
soil. 

In one region the birch reigns unchallenged. 
When in the march toward the north one 
after another the various trees drop out, 
unable to withstand the increasing cold, the 
pallid birches, white as the ptarmigan and the 
arctic fox, remain, decreasing in size, dwin- 
dling into “the land of little sticks,” frontier 
of the forest. 

There is something immemorial about a 
pine; it is a solemn survival from the infancy 
of the world, a companion of the vanished 
monsters of the reptilian age, clothed with 
the scaly coat that plants and animals alike 
wore; alone of that ancient forest, it still ex- 
ists in the age of man. And there is always 
something cold and shivery and arctic about 
the appealing birches, last of the trees to 
stand against the terrible north. 

The gray birch is an interesting tree, though 
economically it has been unimportant because 
of its small diameter and its serpentine, some- 
times spiral, trunk. It is plainly a hybrid of 
the white birch and the poplar. Some one will 
scout the statement and deny that trees now 
hybridize. Yet this is not a completed world. 
Changes still go on, but so slowly that we, 
not noticing them, think that- everything 
stopped happening in some distant past. 
Changes were as leisurely, as infrequent then 
as now, and they take place now as they took 
place then. It is Luther Burbank who says 
that trees hybridize constantly. Mr. Burbank 
has made hybrid trees that perpetuate them- 
selves, chestnuts that bear nuts the fall after 
they are planted, black walnuts that in seven 
years instead of seventy make saw logs. But 
except the gray birch the hybrids that I see in 


extract, hamamelis, has any efficacy in re- | the New Hampshire forests are merely spo- 


lieving bruises, sprains and tired . muscles. 
Generations from the Indians down have be- 
lieved in it, however. This little tree is the 
most intelligent tree of the whole forest. Do 
you say that trees have no intelligence? All 
plants have intelligence. Witness how they 
avoid obstacles underground. Witness the va- 
riety of ways in which they distribute seeds, 
which are more ingenious than most of the 
contrivances on record in the Patent Office. 
The witch-hazel’s method is unlike any other. 
The seeds are inclosed in hard little buttons, 
which the first sharp frosts of autumn ex- 
plode, hurling the seeds sometimes a distance 
of twenty feet. : 





But what seems the most interesting thing | 


about witch-hazel is its “mimicry,” the most 
familiar phase of which is known as “protec- 
tive coloring.” This well-recognized phenome- 
non of the animal kingdom exists obscurely 
in the plant kingdom also. Other trees appear 
to show it somewhat, as we shall see later, but 
the witch-hazel constantly does. Its most suc- 
cessful mimicry is of young beeches, the mot- 
tled bark of which it imitates successfully. 
Under ordinary conditions its shoots are as 
squirming and numerous as the tentacles of a 
sea urchin; but where it is-a decided minority 
among white-maple saplings it often dons the 
maple hue and assumes a height and erectness 
foreign to its usual habit. Among young red 
oaks, which branch earlier than maples, it 
conforms to their hue, their glossy bark and 
their manner of branching. 


PIONEERS OF THE FOREST 


a little rise we come to a small boggy 
plateau almost wholly given over to 


white and gray birches. The birches and 
poplars are the pioneers of the forest. They 
are almost always the first trees to take pos- 
session of open space,—though pines are 
pioneers also,—and they are styled “intoler- 
ant,” which means that they cannot endure 
shade and so never can start where other trees 
already hold the ground. 

Their foliage is scanty, their boughs are 
not widespreading, and they themselves make 
little shade. After they have appeared, other 
trees that need some shade while young ap- 
pear among them. In time these other trees 
grow above the birches and, killing them by 
depriving them of light, succeed to the own- 
ership of the soil. But even the tolerant trees 
do not really thrive in shade. They live as a 
first story in a patch where intolerant trees 
are the second story, and when the intolerant 
trees have passed away, they shoot up with 
greatly accelerated growth. Birches and pop- 
lars are many times more numerous than 
when the white man came. Great forest. fires 
in New Brunswick, Maine, New Hampshire, 
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radic individuals that leave no successors. 

Look at that beautiful golden tree in front 
of you. Its warm, reddish gold is not the pale 
yellow, almost silver, of the yellow birch, nor 
is that bark the stringy, fluttering bark of the 
yellow birch. There is red in the inner bark 
of the white birch, and in this hybrid it has 
caused the gold hue. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF POPLARS 


RAY birch has the poplar leaf and stem. 
Betula populifolia (poplar-leafed birch) 
is its scientific name. The bark and the 

wood exhibit a compromise of the bark and 
the wood of white birch and poplar; it suc- 
cumbs to the same diseases that will sweep 
away a whole grove of poplars so suddenly. 

I said that gray birch had been economi- 
cally unimportant. But that is not so now. 
Years ago poplar was a despised weed tree. 
Now it is the most remunerative tree you can 
have. No other tree in the same space of time 
and on the same area of land will bring you 
so much, and most of them not one fifth as 
much. The softness of the wood under the axe 
and its light weight make it cheap to handle, 
which adds to its money-producing proper- 
ties. Gray birch, half poplar that it is, has 
been used for excelsior and paper for several 
years in the Lake States, and it is beginning to 
be used for these purposes in New England. 
Dry poplar on the cars brought to the pro- 
ducer in 1919 an average of fourteen dollars 
a cord, and gray birch, green, brought ten 
dollars. This does not represent the price the 
mill paid, which is a dollar and a dollar and a 
half more. Most of this stuff is handled by 
middlemen, who, for hunting up the producer 
and sending his name to the mill, receive a 
dollar and a half a cord. 

Mills now speak proudly of giving good 
measure instead of cherishing with satisfac- 
tion the reputation of being “awful hands to 
cut down.” Dishonest buyers have too much 
competition in these days to permit them to 
remain dishonest and stay in business long. 
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Gray birch makes a large amount of wood 
for the area it occupies. Look at those trees in 
front of you. They grow in clumps like bunch 
grass. Here is a clump with ten trunks on one 


root system; the smallest trunk is eight inches | 


through, and most of them are more than ten. 
This is only one of hundreds round us. Some- 
times gray birches grow that way in the first 
place, but usually this large number of trunks 








northeast, in the centre of which there is half 
an acre of tall poplars. Twenty years is said 
to be the time required to bring poplars to 
commercial size; yet there was not a poplar 
there twelve years ago; now they are ready 
to be cut. Yes, there were two there, two 
trees seventy years old, leaning against a rock 
in the centre of the grove. Never a child of 
theirs had appeared until 1908, when they 


on one root system is caused by cutting down | were magically surrounded by youngsters as 


the original tree, which had but one trunk to 
the root system. 


I said that poplars grow very fast. Cast | 


straight and almost as tall and twigless as 
buggy whips. That was a great poplar year. 
Poplars came up everywhere, even in tilled 


your eye down into that pasture to the! land between ploughing and cultivating. 











Acres and acres of them came up in what was 
still cleared land along this r&nge, hay land 
and grain land once. Spruce furnishes the 
paper used for newspaper, coarse wrapping 
paper and wall paper; but for magazines and 
books, a paper made of three fifths poplar 
and two fifths spruce is used. You are read- 
ing these words on such a paper and one very 
likely produced in this part of the country. 
Although poplars encircle the globe and range 
over a larger part of the United States than 
do any other trees, virtually all of them that 
are used commercially are cut in the Eastern 
States, and over half of them in New England. 








‘| HEAR THAT YOU HAVE A RESTAURANT,” HE SAID. “IS IT THAT YOU HAVE SOMETHING GOOD TO EAT, MADAME?” 


N the morning after old Simon brought 
O his sad tidings to the refugees in Havre 
he called them together for a council. 

“For fifty years I have been steward for 
your family, mademoiselle,” he said to Su- 
zanne sadly, “and now there is nothing for 
me to do except to advise you.” 

Suzanne’s eyes filled with tears, which she 
quickly brushed away; from this time forth 
she must never forget those brave last words 
of her grandmother: “The daughters of France 
do not let their tears be seen.” 

It was Angéle that answered Simon. 

“Truly, my friend,” said she, “we need 
your advice. I fear that this may not be a safe 
place for long, for they say the Germans are 
coming down the coast.” 

“T have been thinking,” said Simon, “that 
you should take mademoiselle and the mar- 
quis to England; you all three speak that 
strange language. Or else, perhaps, even to 
America.” 

Angéle raised her hands admiringly. 

“Truly, disaster has taught you wisdom, 
my good Simon!” she exclaimed. “Now why 
did I not think of that myself! Have I not in 
New York my son, Henri, whom I have not 
seen for fifteen years? He manages the restau- 
rant of Mme. Bonnay, whom doubtless all 
America knows. And English is spoken there 
also, I hear, except by the wild Indians—may 
heaven save us from them!” 

So it was decided. As soon as they knew 
what ship they should sail on, Angéle wrote 
to Henri, so that he could meet them at the 
dock. They had to sell some of the jewels of 
the old marquise in order to get money 
enough for the voyage. They had to purchase 
warm clothing at a price that fairly fright- 
ened Angéle; but it was necessary, because by 
the time they found a vessel with room 
enough for them on board the month of 
December was one third gone. 

At last came the day when Simon and his 
cousin bade farewell to the travelers. Paul 
cried when he put his arms round the old 
man’s neck. 

“T want you to come with us, Simon,” he 
said. “I want to have another man along be- 
sides myself.” 

The faithful steward kissed the little master 
on both cheeks. 

“I understand how it is,” he replied seri- 
ously, “but you see, my son, France needs all 
her men now. I am old, to be sure, but there 
is many a day’s work left in this old body. I 
must remain here at home. It is for France.” 
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Chapter Two 
Angéle meets a good friend 


“Then I think I, too, had better stay,” said 
Paul, looking up quickly at the old steward. 

But when Suzanne told him that she could 
not possibly travel without him as a pro- 
tector the boy went on board. 

Knowing only too well the smallness of 
what remained of their little fortune, Angéle 
had thriftily engaged their passage in the 
steerage; but on this voyage the steerage was 
not crowded with poor emigrants, as usual, 
but with Americans who had been traveling 
in Europe when the war broke out, and who 
were so anxious to get home that they were 
glad enough to go in any part of the ship 
where they could find berths. 

Angéle and her young charges stood on the 
deck in order to see the last of the receding 
shores of their beloved France as they faded 
in the distance. Several of the other passen- 
gers observed the little group with interest. 

“What are you thinking of, Suzanne?” 
asked Paul after a while. “I have spoken to 
you three times.” 

“T was thinking of some one else who once 
stood upon a.ship and watched the shores of 
France as long as they could be seen,” she 
replied. 

“Our mother ?” 

“No; a lovely queen whom the English call 
Mary Queen of Scots. She, too, loved France 
and had to leave it. She never saw it again,” 
Suzanne added, with a choke in her throat. 








“Oh, I know! You have told me that story 
before!” cried Paul. “She was married to a 
dauphin of France, wasn’t she? And when he 
died she had to go back to Scotland to reign 
over it. And somebody cut off her head.” He 
looked up at his sister with a startled expres- 
sion. “But they don’t cut off heads in Amer- 
ica, do they, Suzanne?” 

A tall gentleman standing near them 
laughed and said, “Don’t let that worry you, 
young man. That custom has gone out of 
fashion.” 

Suzanne smiled at the speaker, who fre- 
quently stopped to have a little talk with 
them. Among themselves they called him the 
Important Gentleman. 

The voyage seemed long; but at last there 
were signs of its coming to an end. People 
began to gather their possessions together and 
talk about something they called “quaran- 
tine.” Suzanne’s knowledge of English did not 
include the word; she and Paul decided that 
it must be something interesting, but they 
had not the least idea what it meant until the 
Important Gentleman, who happened to be 
standing near, heard them talking and laid his 
hand on the little boy’s shoulder. 

“It is a place that most people find rather 
tiresome,” he said. “It is where Uncle Sam 
looks us all over, in order to make sure that 
a all well and healthy before he lets us 
and.’ 

Ah, thought Suzanne, then she was right 
about the importance of this gentleman, if it 
was a relative of his that had so much to 
say about things in this strange country they 
were going to! But—his uncle? The uncle of 
a man whose hair was slightly gray on the 
temples and whose bearing was so dignified, 
a man who seemed to her, in fact, so ven- 
erable? 

“Your uncle?” she repeated, giving the Im- 
portant Gentleman a smiling, upward look. 
“But how fortunate for you, monsieur, that 
your uncle, who must be of a great age, can 
be so active! My brother and I, we have no 
uncle at all, alas!” 

To her surprise the Important Gentleman 
smiled in amusement. Suzanne flushed and bit 
her lip. 

The Important Gentleman saw this and, 
— off his traveling cap, made her a deep 

ow. 

“Pardon me, mademoiselle, I beg of you!” 
he said. “It was very rude of me to smile, and 
I am deeply ashamed. Uncle Sam—that is 
what we say when we speak affectionately of 
our country. America—Uncle Sam. It’s all 
the same thing, you see. I sincerely hope you 
will forgive me for laughing at your very 
natural mistake.” 

He held out his hand in a kind, engaging 
manner, and there were little wrinkles about 
his eyes; if Suzanne had thought him impor- 
tant before, now she also thought him very 
nice. 

“T was a stupid,” she said. “I understand 
now. You say Uncle Sam, as we say La 
Patrie. Is it not so?” 

“Precisely,” said the Important Gentleman. 








To the great disappointment of the chil- 
dren, it was dark when they reached that 
mysterious “quarantine,” and for some reason 
the ship was detained there all night. In the 
morning the throbbing of the engines as the 
vessel started again upon its way made every- 
one dress in a hurry and rush out on deck. 

They were moving through what seemed 
like a world of cloud. On and on the great 
ship felt her way through the fog. Soon there 
came the sound of whistles from all round 
them, whistles sharp and shrill, whistles long 
and hoarse, and great bellowing sounds that 
seemed as if they must shatter the very mist 
itself. At last, as suddenly as if a cur- 
tain had been drawn away, the fog 
vanished, and to the children’s astonish- 
ment a vision that seemed like fairyland 
stretched before them. Towers innumer- 
able, tipped with rosy light and seeming 
to rise from the sea; a broad and shining 
body of water, crowded with craft of 
every kind; here a battleship headed for 
the open sea, there a ferryboat with 
waving passengers lining the rail, and 
everywhere little busy tugs, puffing and 
screeching and acting as if they owned 
the whole harbor. 

Presently the Important Gentleman 
came up to them and said good morning 
and asked how they liked their first view 
of New York. Then, turning to Angéle 
and speaking in French, he asked: 

“Are you going to stay with friends in 
America, madame ?” 

Angéle was beaming, for at last her 
days of anxiety were over; at last she 
was going to see her son, Henri. She 
bobbed the Important Gentleman a little 
curtsy and replied: 

“But, yes, monsieur! We are going to 
my son, Henri. He is in the restaurant of 
that Mme. Bonnay, which doubtless you 
know.” 

The twinkle came back to the Impor- 
tant Gentleman’s eyes. 

“Ah,” he said, “then I am sure you 
will be well taken care of!” 

Then the Important Gentleman bade 
them a friendly farewell; and when at 
last the big ship was at her dock the 
children noticed that their friend was 
the first person to go ashore. 

The steerage passengers were not per- 
mitted to disembark so soon. It seemed 
a long while to the three refugees before 
they were at last permitted to walk off 
the Ellis Island boat into the city of 
New York. 

“ And now we shall see my Henri! ” 
Angéle said, with a weary smile. But, alas, 
no Henri was there to meet them! Carrying 
their bundles, which contained everything 
they possessed, they went along with the 
crowd. When they were once out of the ferry- 
house they found themselves in a great open 
space, all paved, except where some grass 
grew in the centre, and with a few trees. 
They looked in amazement at the towering 
buildings that were so much higher than any 
they had even dreamed of; and they looked 
anxiously at all the passing people; but no 
Henri came. 

Suzanne felt a strange sinking of the heart, 
and Paul asked, “Why does not your Henri 
arrive, Angéle ?” 

Poor Angéle’s face quivered. 

“T do not know,” she said. “He has always 
been a good son, my Henri. I do not know 
why he does not come to meet his old 
mother.” 

They found a bench that was big enough 
for them and their precious bundles and in 
spite of the cold waited there for hours. Paul 
went sound asleep with his head on Angéle’s 
lap and woke up, asking for something to eat. 
The early winter’s dusk came, and great elec- 
tric lights flared out over all the park; multi- 
tudes of people came hastening from the 
direction of the high towers to the water’s 
edge, where they seemed to be swallowed up 
by the darkness. One by one the lighted win- 
dows on the other sides of the park became 
dark. And still no Henri came. 

Despair was settling down upon them all, 
when at last a man in a dark blue uniform 
came up and spoke to them. When he had 
heard their story the policeman said kindly: 

“Well, I guess your son didn’t get your 
letter, lady. Do you know where he lives? 
Sure? Then why don’t you go to his house?” 

Angéle threw up her hands. “Why did I not 
think of that myself before I blamed my 
Henri for not coming to his old mother! 
Come, my children. We will start at once.” 

“But where does he live?” asked the police- 
man. “I'll put you on the right car.” 

Angéle was herself again. “Where should he 
live, then,” said she, “but at the restaurant 
where he works, the restaurant of the good 
Mme. Bonnay! Surely you know where that 
is, that Golden Chicken ?” 

The officer grinned and shook his head. 

“New one to me,” he said. 

Suzanne explained, laughing. “The restau- 
rant is probably called the Golden Cock,” 
said she, and gave the street and number. 

It was after nine o’clock, however, when at 
last the conductor of the street car to which 
the policeman had escorted them said that 
they had arrived at the street they were look- 
ing for. 

As they got off the car Paul said, “O dear! 
I wish we had come to a country where they 
have things to eat.” 

“Things to eat, indeed!” said Angéle as 
they walked as quickly as they could toward 
a sign that bore the emblem of a gilded cock 
and the words, French Table d’Héte. “What 
think you then that a restaurant is for, eh?” 
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THE LEVER 


oe — 


, Harold T. 
Chesbrough 


T five minutes past nine on a winter 
A night, when the thermometer registered 
thirty degrees below zero, extra engine 
No. 1626, east-bound, went off the track three 
quarters of a mile west of JB tower, because 
a rail had broken under the pounding of 
heavy traffic and the contraction caused by 
low temperature. The point of derailment was 
two thousand feet east of the Broad Street 
tunnel and nearly a mile from the Seaton 
block office. 

Often during heavy car movements, when 
the West Broad Street yard would be full of 
cars, the east-bound track from the tunnel to 
the JB tower would be used by direction of 
the yardmaster for cars soon to be moved, 
and the dispatcher would issue orders estab- 
lishing a single-track zone between the JB 
tower and the Seaton office. To-night the dis- 
patcher did not establish a zone, but the 
operator at the tower had orders to hold 
west-bound trains and to allow east-bound 
trains to proceed against the current of traffic. 

When Taylor Williams, the third-trick op- 
erator, came on duty at eleven o’clock he failed 
to sign the transfer book, which contained the 
information that the east-bound track was 
blocked; but the second-trick man had told 
him the news and, with a warning not to let 
the fire go out, had departed into the dark 
and biting cold. : 

The warning about the fire was unneces- 
sary. Williams heaped on the coal during his 
eight hours of duty ; but when he had been on 
duty an hour and a half he discovered that 
the room was becoming decidedly chilly in 
spite of it. 

Williams dropped upon his knees and gazed 
into the ash pan. It was full of ashes up to 
the grate, and he estimated that the fire pit 
was a quarter full. He would have to empty 
the ash pan before he could shake the grate. 

Shivering, he went about taking up the 


Se 









sent 


ashes, which first meant a hunt outside for 
the ash pail and the shovel. 

To prevent mistakes owing to forgetful- 
ness, since trains were controlled by manual 
block signals, a makeshift arrangement was in 
force at the Seaton block office. A railway 
spike was placed between the latch and the 
handle of the lever that controlled the main- 
line signals; it prevented a hurried or im- 
proper movement. After lining up the switches 
for a train movement shortly after coming on 
duty, Williams had failed to “spike the lever” 
controlling east-bound signals. 

Physically cold, but “hot under the collar,” 
he paid no attention to the distant four long 
blasts of an east-bound freight calling for the 
clear board at the Seaton office. The second 
call, nearer and given more impatiently, 
brought the ejaculation, “Keep your shirt on!” 
as Williams gave the grate a vigorous shake. 





DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


UTTERING A HOARSE 
CRY, HE FELL FORWARD 
ACROSS THE LAST GAP 
BETWEEN TRAIN 

AND TENDER 


The near rumbling of the train drew him 
back to his duties. He jumped to his table, 
reached for and pulled the east-bound lever 
down with a jerk. The engineer answered with 
two short blasts and yanked the throttle open 
again. = 

Williams was not sure, but he thought he 
saw the engineer silhouetted against the glare 
from the open fire-box door, shaking his fist 
at him for being tardy with the signal. The 
freight had slowed down Considerably before 
the signal had cleared, but now the heavy 
train was quickly gathering headway. 

As Williams leaned on the table, one palm 
closed over the spike. 

Touching the spike shot home to him the 
fact that the east-bound track was blocked— 
he had failed to “spike the lever,” which 
would have prevented just such a hurried 
movement as he had made. The heavy train 





was already proceeding east on the east- 
bound track to certain disaster! 

For an instant he stood stunned by the 
knowledge of his carelessness. Then he 
plunged out of the office to warn some 
member of the crew in the caboose when it 
went past. The biting air made him think 
quickly, and he realized that there was not 
one chance in a hundred of any of the crew’s 
being out on the platform. When it reached 
him the speed would be too great for him to 
attempt to “jump” it. 

Only one chance remained. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he stepped quickly to the 
side of the moving freight, caught hold of the 
ladder of a car and climbed to the top. He 
was nearer the locomotive than to the ca- 
boose; so he started toward the front end. 

The tunnel! He must reach the engine be- 
fore they came to the tunnel. If he failed, he 
would have to stretch out on the car roof 
until they emerged on the other side. Then it 
would be too late to warn the engineer. 

Williams judged he was between fifteen and 
twenty cars from the engine as he started for- 
ward. The race would be close. The biting 
wind chilled him to the bone; his ears and 
fingers quickly became numb. When he had 
put ten cars behind him, his movements be- 
came more and more labored. The gaps 
between cars seemed to yawn wider and 
wider. The intermittent glow from the fire- 
box door beckoned him on and mocked him 
by seeming to remain always just so far away. 

The tunnel! How near was it? He became 
aware that the train was entering a cut; he 
saw the lights of Broad Street, which paral- 
leled the railway, rise higher and higher. He 
tried to run faster, but his motions felt gro- 
tesque and he seemed like one who tries to 
run in a nightmare. : 

He was close to the engine now,—it was 
only two car lengths away,—but the engine 
was close to the tunnel. He saw the black hill 
ahead ; then the smoke of the engine flew back 
and enveloped him in its acid fumes. 

How could he see the tunnel now? If he 
failed to see it in time he would be dashed off 
the car and killed. He wanted to drop flat, 
but fought off the impulse and strained every 
chilled nerve. He was on the last car when the 
warning telltales slapped his face cruelly. One 
hundred feet to the tunnel! Suddenly its sin- 
ister mouth was right upon them, swallowing 
up the locomotive. Uttering a hoarse cry, he 
fell forward across the last gap between train 
and tender, and then, with a roar, the car en- 
tered the tunnel. 

Half unconscious, hatless, blinded and 
blackened by cinders and smoke, he wormed 
his way over the coal and rolled down into 
the cab at the feet of the astonished fireman. 

Self-preservation is an instinct with rail- 
way crews. The presence of the frozen oper- 
ator was all that was necessary to tell the 
engineer something was wrong. He brought 
the train to a stop as soon as possible. 





But the word restaurant, like many others, 
meant nothing to Paul, whose life had been 
lived entirely at the chateau until so short a 
time before. 

“Poor little boy!” Suzanne murmured. 
“Just let us remember that we are not the 
only French people who are hungry to- 
night.” 

“I know,” said Paul, “but it is I that has 
my hunger, Suzanne.” 

However, their journey was almost at an 
end. Already they were at the flight of stone 
steps that led up to the door of the restau- 
rant, a humble place on the first floor of an 
ordinary, old-fashioned city house on a side 
street. 

At this hour most of the patrons of the 
restaurant had dined and departed; only two 
or three lingerers remained. What the travel- 
ers saw was a plain, high-ceilinged room with 
as many small, white - covered tables as it 
would hold and near the door a little cage, or 
coop, of wood and wire, surrounding a high 
chair on which sat a comfortable - looking 
woman of middle age, with her hair parted in 
the middle. She was neatly dressed in black 
and wore a cameo brooch at her throat. A 
waiter was passing a slip of paper through 
the opening of the cage for madame to check 
up the bill and make change. 

The capacious person was Mme. Bonnay 
herself. She looked round as the three travel- 
ers came in. 

“Bon soir, madame!” said Angéle. “Good 
evening, madame! This is the restaurant of 
Mme. Bonnay, I believe? I am seeking my 
son, Henri.” 

The waiter stared and forgot all about the 
customer who was Waiting for his bill; Mme. 
Bonnay stared, too, for a moment. Then she 
threw up her hands. 

“IT am Mme. Bonnay,” she said. “But— 
Henri?” 

Angéle beamed and set down her bundle. 
“Ah, what good fortune! You are indeed 
Mme. Bonnay, of whom I have heard so 
much. Heaven be praised, our journey is then 
at an end!” 

At that announcement Mme. Bonnay’s 
amazement visibly increased.“I fear,madame, 
that you are making some mistake. Are you 
not looking for some other person named 
Bonnay ?” ‘ 

“Oh, no, madame! My son, Henri, he is 
employed here at the famous restaurant of 
the Gold Chicken. Is it not so? Henri Du- 
pont, of course.” 

At that the waiter nearly dropped his little 
plate of change, and madame slipped down 





from her high stool, opened the door of her 
cage and came forward with both hands out- 
stretched. 

“But—is it possible! Mme. Dupont from 
La Ferté? Our brave Henri’s mother? Oh, la 
la! And to think—oh, la la! And these—I 
understood that Henri had no brothers or 
sisters.” 

Angéle introduced the two children, giving 
them their full, resounding titles. The effect 
upon Mme. Bonnay was tremendous, and she 
managed to remember how she had been 
taught to curtsy when she was a girl in 
France. But Paul wanted something more 
substantial than politeness. He held out his 
hand to madame and gave her his most be- 
witching smile. 

“T hear-that you have a restaurant,” he 
said. “Is it that you have something good t 
eat, madame?” . 

Mme. Bonnay beamed. “The little angel! 
The cherub! Hear him ask, while I stand here 
like a stupid and waste time in talking!” She 
beckoned two of the waiters, who, it must be 
admitted, were not very far away. “Here, 
Gustave! Louis! One of you take charge of 
the money, while I conduct the Marquis and 
Mile. de Cadanet de Grandcourt and this ex- 
cellent Mme. Dupont to my own room. And 
bring us immediately four dinners of the best 
—of the best, you understand!” 

Paul sighed and took Mme. Bonnay’s hand. 
Rescue was near, and he knew what rock to 
cling to. 

The good woman led them to a small room 
at the rear of the house, where there were 
comfortable chairs and a sideboard and a 
table with a figured cloth upon it; on the 
walls were a calendar, a framed picture of 
Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris and a news- 
paper picture of Gen. Joffre. Angéle sank 
wearily into one of the chairs, but Mme. 
Bonnay was talking away as fast as she pos- 
sibly could. 

“And you have come from our beloved 
France; you have doubtless fled from those 
abominable Boches! Oh, the so terrible 
voyage, and in the winter! Oh, la la la!” 

Angéle could no longer be put off; she 
looked up at their voluble hostess, and as she 
did so Suzanne went close to her side, in- 
stinctively feeling that they were to hear of 
some new disaster. 

“But my son, madame?” Angéle begged. 
“Will vou please tell my son that I have 
arrived ?” 

Then Mme. Bonnay, good sensible soul, 
brought out the fact without further effort at 
postponement. In a few words she told them. 





“Madame,” she said, “your son, my noble 
and excellent friend, Henri, was the first man 
from my restaurant to return to France to 
rejoin his regiment. By now he must be fight- 
ing for France.” 

At first Angéle said not a word. Gently, 
imperceptibly, age seemed to lay its hand 
upon her. Slowly all color left her face until 
it looked almost gray; her shoulders drooped, 
and tears, of which she seemed unaware, 
welled out of her eyes and trickled down her 
cheeks. 

“Angéle! Oh, dear Angéle!” cried Suzanne, 
dropping on her knees beside her devoted 
friend. 

Paul looked frightened, but Mme. Bonnay 
said in a tone at once sympathetic and cheer- 
ful, “We must all make’ our sacrifices for our 
country, madame. All of us must do so. It is 
for France.” 

But they had quite misunderstood Angéle’s 
grief. 

“With all my heart, for France,” the old 
woman said. “Henri must do his duty. I my- 
self would have sent him. But, O madame, I 
have come to this so large and strange coun- 
try with these two children! I promised 
Mme. la Marquise to protect them with my 
life, and now our gold and jewels are almost 
gone, and I know not what we shall do! It is 
of them I am thinking, heaven knows, not of 
myself!” 

“Oh, la la!” said Mme. Bonnay, shaking 
her head. 

“They have no one now but old Angéle! 
Truly I know not what we shall do!” 








—" 

Fortunately, at that moment the door 
opened, and a waiter brought in a tray so 
heavy that he was bending with its weight. 
Paul stood up beside his chair and drew a 
deep breath. 

“Eh, well! The thing to do now is to 
eat, my friends,” said sensible Mme. Bonnay. 
“Good hot food is at all times an enemy to 
trouble.” 

And indeed they found it so. By the time 
the many courses of the dinner, served in 
familiar French fashion, had disappeared, all 
of them were feeling better able to look Fate 
in the face. 

“And now,” said Mme. Bonnay, “you are 
to be my guests until we can find something 
better for you. Oh, but yes! You need not 
protest, because I shall feel honored at having 
M. le Marquis under my roof, to say nothing 
of mademoiselle and yourself.” 

Angéle gave her a grateful look and said, 
“You are goodness itself, madame! But M. le 
Marquis, that little pig who is plainly trying 
to stuff himself until his skin is in danger of 
cracking down the back like the skin of a 
locust—that same M. le Marquis should be in 
bed this very minute!” 

The others laughed, but Paul looked win- 
ningly at Mme. Bonnay and asked, “Would 
you permit me, madame, to carry one of these 
excellent little crisp rolls to bed with me—or 
maybe two? Sometimes when I wake in the 
night I find myself hungry.” 

“Why, Paulolo!” Suzanne remonstrated, 
laughing. “You never woke during the night 
in all your life!” 

“Never mind,” said Mme. Bonnay, taking 
Paul’s hand to lead the way toward bed, 
“never mind. You never know. And the mar- 
quis shall have three rolls, not two.” 

When Suzanne and Paul were safely and 
warmly tucked into one of Mme. Bonnay’s 
beds, she and Angéle went downstairs again 
for a good talk of their beloved France and to 
make plans for the future; but Suzanne and 
Paul were ‘soon ready to fall asleep in each 
other’s arms. They said their prayers together, 
as they had done since Paul was a little baby; 
then the boy said: 

“Suzanne, come now and say with me be- 
fore we go to sleep, Vive la France!” 

“My little soldier!” said Suzanne, feeling a 
choke in her throat but smiling bravely and 
bringing her hand to the military salute. 
“Come, then, say it together, Vive la France! 
And I think we should always be sure to add 
to that, Paul, something else: Vive la France! 
and God bless Uncle Sam!” 


TO BE CONTINUED. °* 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


HE house that contains a lazy cat is full 
of proud mice. 


Men often think they do not Care to do 
The Deeds they really do not Dare to do. 


EE that your mind is not like a microscope, 
which magnifies little things but which is 
useless for taking a broad view of anything. 
RCHESTRAS throughout the country 
have fixed on a tone standard for general 
use in all theatres. The A is tuned to 440 
vibrations a second. 


EW, crisp one-dollar and two-dollar bills 

are plentiful and easy to obtain, but clean 
bills of the larger denominations are almost 
unprocurable. They are likely to be scarce 
until the Bureau of Printing and Engraving 
has finished printing war bonds, a task on 
which it is working night and day in three 
shifts. ss 

HE fashions do not make simple dressing 

easy. The best way for women who like 
to be in fashion but who must be economical 
is to have as few dresses as possible and to take 
care of them. Good dressmaking is indispensa- 
ble. There are three ways in which a woman 
of moderate means can attain it—by being able 
to direct a second-class dressmaker, by having 
skill enough to make the dress herself, or by 
going to a good dressmaker and buying fewer 
dresses. 

RECENT survey of 10,000 farm house- 

holds in 33 states shows that the working 

day of the farm woman is on the average 11.3 
hours, and in summer 13.12 hours. Only 
thirteen women in every hundred have any 
regular vacation. To most city women such 
hours would seem little short of slavery, and 
indeed they are too long; nevertheless, there 
are no happier, more vigorous or more admi- 
rable women than the wives and mothers on 
the farms. 

HE thrifty Turk does not paint his house, 

not because he cannot get the paint or 
because he likes the look of it better unpainted, 
but because the shabbier the outside of a 
building in Turkey is the lower the tax. But 
that is a good deal like our own system, under 
which increased neatness is sure to be seized 
upon by the assessors as an excuse for a new 
rate. There is much to be said for the scheme 
of revaluing farm realties only once in five 
years unless the property has suffered mean- 
time from fire, flood, earthquake or other dis- 
aster. 

HE growing scarcity of specimens in every 

department of zodlogy has led to the setting 
apart of large game preserves in the wilds of 
Africa and putting them in charge of experts. 
There seems to be no animal that cannot be 
partly tamed if it be given a feeding ground 
and water in plenty. Attendants venture.into 
the inclosures and stroll among the animals to 
accustom them to the sight of human beings. 
Gradually the beasts are herded into smaller 
paddocks, where any peculiarities that they 
may have are observed. In that way the zodlog- 
ical gardens are assured of healthy specimens. 


HE knowledge of radioactivity, which has 

been growing since the discovery of the 
X rays and of radium, has revealed the atom 
as a tremendous storehouse of energy. The 
atomic energy contained, for example, in the 
two-inch piece of chalk with which the lecturer 
makes his diagrams is calculated to be 300,- 
000,000 foot tons—enough to raise 100,000 tons 
3000 feet. At present we do not know how to 
liberate the power. We know that it exists 
only by observing the spontaneous disintegra- 
tion of radioactive substances; but knowledge 
sometimes comes quickly; persons now living 
may see the day when atomic energy will be 
used. , 


ITHER our recent editorial on the horse- 

chestnut, or some other article, has started 
a considerable newspaper discussion in New 
England on how the horse-chestnut got its 
name. One explanation, and the most interest- 
ing, is that the scar that is left when a leaf of 
the tree is pulled from its stem is exactly the 
shape of a horseshoe; but a more plausible one 





is that the nuts used to be given to horses by 
veterinarians as a remedy for broken wind. 
Still a third, and probably the real one, is 
that the ‘‘horse’’ prefix merely refers to a size 
or coarseness, as it is in horse-radish and in 
some other names of plants. 
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IMPORTING FOREIGN QUARRELS 


HE recent attack on the Union Club of 
| New York by a crowd of Irish sympa- 
thizers who objected to the sight of a 
British flag flying from a window of the club 
is alarming. It shows how ready people are 
to-day to turn to violence and lawlessness 
whenever they are offended or excited, and it 
shows also how easy and how dangerous it is 
to introduce into our own sufficiently disturbed 
national life the hatreds and the quarrels of 
the European peoples. 

A large number of our citizens are of Irish 
descent, and a still larger number are of Eng- 
lish or Scottish ancestry. Fortunately, most 
of them are, first and last, Americans. What- 
ever opinion they hold concerning the Irish 
question, they understand how improper it is 
to show flagrant hostility to a nation with 
which we are on friendly terms, and they 
appreciate the peril to our domestic peace and 
our international reputation that lies in culti- 
vating on this side of the water the national 
enmities that have made and threaten to keep 
Europe a field of blood. 

There is no other nation that faces quite the 
same danger ; for there is no other nation that 
contains people from so many corners of the 
earth. If the passions that are aroused by. the 
unhappy state of affairs in Ireland are to be 
expressed by such riots as that on Fifth Ave- 
nue, the Czechs and the Germans of Chicago, 
who are no more in love with each other than 
the English and the Irish—if as much—may 
appropriately fall to fighting in the streets, 
and their example may be followed by Poles 
and Jews, Italians and Slavs, Greeks and 
Turks or by any other more or less ill-assorted 
elements in our population. ; 

A large majority of the American people 
have always sympathized with the desire of 
Ireland for self-government; a large majority 
at the same time recognizes how necessary it is 
for us to remain on friendly terms with Great 
Britain and shrinks from the nameless horror 
of a war between the two greatest democracies. 
The blunders and outrages that both parties 
have committed during the present struggle in 
Ireland have made it difficult for any American 
to give whole-hearted approval either to the 
British government or to the Irish insurgents. 
But the party that sets our own law and order 
at defiance in order to express its animosity 
toward the other, and that tries to drag our 
nation into the painful and bloody chaos that 
British and Irish relations present to-day, will 
find itself losing a large part of the public sym- 
pathy it would otherwise naturally command. 
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THE TARIFF 


EGINNING at the first session of the 
B First Congress in 1789, the tariff has 

been one of the most persistent issues 
in our national politics, an issue that even 
now is not decided. The contest over it is to be 
resumed as soon as the new Congress assembles 
in extraordinary session next spring. 

During all the years between the War of 
1812 and the Civil War free traders and protec- 
tionists were alternately successful in moulding 
the tariff to conform to their own principles. 
But when Lincoln was elected President and 
the Republican party came into power, protec- 
tion became, and for a long series of years 
continued to be, the national policy. More than 
once the policy seemed likely to be reversed, 
but the attempts to reverse it failed. 

What is known as the Liberal Republican 
movement of 1872 was largely a movement to 
lower the tariff, and, as the name implies, it 
was started by Republicans. When it fell into 
the hands of the supporters of Mr. Greeley, a 
protectionist, it came to nothing. Some years 
later Mr. Cleveland, with a Democratic House 
behind him, attempted to revise the tariff, but 
the attempt was made in the last half of his 
administration, when the Senate was Republi- 
can. The Mills bill, which passed the House, 
was defeated by the upper branch of Congress. 
That was in 1887. 

Mr. Harrison was elected in 1888. It seemed 
expedient to satisfy the general demand for 
a change, and the McKinley act of 1890 was 
the result. It did reduce some duties, but it 
raised others, and the opponents of the meas- 
ure had no difficulty in persuading the voters 
that it increased the cost of living. It had been 
in effect only a month when the Congressional 
elections took place, a period during which it 
could not, of course, have affected the cost of 
anything; but so much was it disliked that 


the Democrats won a victory almost as deci- |’ 


sive as this year’s Republican victory. But as 
Mr. Harrison was still President Congress 
could not, of course, carry any partisan meas- 
ure. In 1892 Mr. Cleveland was elected a 
second time. Again the advocates of low duties 
were disappointed, for there were so many 
protectionists among the Democrats that the 





Wilson-Gorman act of 1894 came very far 
from establishing that ‘‘ tariff for revenue 
only’? which the Democrats had demanded. 
The result was so displeasing to President 
Cleveland that he refused to sign the bill, and 
he let it become a law without his approval. 

The Republicans were successful in 1896, 
and in 1897 they passed the Dingley tariff act, 
which stood on the statute book until 1909, 
when the Payne- Aldrich act, which also 
both reduced and raised duties, took its place. 
The Progressive movement in 1912 brought in 
Mr. Wilson and a Democratic Congress and 
enabled them’ to pass the Underwood act of 
1913, which is still in foree. For the first time 
since 1861‘ protection formed no part of the 
intention of those who framed the tariff. The 
object was revenue only. i‘ 

The war, which began the next year, neu- 
tralized completely the influence that the new 
tariff act would otherwise have had on our 
foreign commerce. Indeed, the war protected 
American interests more effectively than any 
tariff could have protected them. All our 
former foreign competitors were so fully occu- 
pied in supplying their own wants and in 
making war material that they had hardly 
any goods to export. On the other hand, all 
their old markets were open to us, and our 
sales in all quarters of the world increased 
enormously. 

All that is now changed. European countries 
are sending their goods into this country in 
larger and larger quantities and are busily 
engaged in recovering from us their former 
markets in Asia,South America and elsewhere. 
That situation and the traditional attachment 
of the Republicans to the policy of protection 
explain why it is expected that as soon as the 
new administration takes office next March 
Congress will set to work at making a new 
tariff. 
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THE UNKNOWN GOD 


V pene St. Paul visited Athens he was 
astonished to find in that rich, that 
busy, that curious, that eager city an 

altar erected ‘‘To the Unknown God.’’ Amer- 

ica of to-day is richer and busier than ancient 

Athens was, more splendid, more luxurious, 

more immensely, intensely preoccupied with 

itself. The surface of life has never been so 
varied, so absorbing, diverting, distracting. 

New impressions, new discoveries, new facts, 

come upon us so quickly and thickly that we 

have hardly time to think or to feel. 

And this rush of surface life has for many 
of us completely crowded God out. Perhaps 
never in the world before has there been so 
little sense or thought of the divine in common 
living. In our education we try to teach a 
thousand things, things of supposedly ideal 
profit, things of practical daily usefulness. We 
are prohibited by law from teaching anything 
about God. What pagan or barbarous nation 
would not find such a state of affairs grotesque? 
God has left the hearth also. Where are family 
prayers, faithful readings of the Bible? They 
are gone and forgotten, and few of us know 
them any more. But we find God in the 
churches still. Perhaps—when the automobile 
takes us there and not elsewhere. And even 
in the church the social tends more and more 
to override the sacred. We comfort ourselves 
with the thought that we are treating God 
with reverence; but often reverence is danger- 
ously near oblivion. 

Can anything really take the place of God? 
Not speed, the perpetual rush of new inventions 
that hurry us faster and faster — whither? 
Not money, the crowding emptiness of busi- 
ness, which throngs our souls with endless 
calculation and emulous struggle, only to leave 
them dull and unsatisfied. Not luxury, which 
merely makes ease and comfort and self- 
indulgence a habit and so in the end indifferent. 


Not education, which after long years of tur-. 


bulent effort leaves us at best aware of what 
we do not know. Not even the splendid self- 
abandonment of living for others; for how can 
we give others what we ourselves have not? 

And so the divine must come back and will 
come back, if the vastly growing world of 
democracy is to go on. growing to perfection. 
As St. Augustine said long ago in words of 
profound beauty, ‘‘Thou hast made us to turn 
to Thee, and our hearts can find no peace until 
in Thee they are at rest.’’ That is why so many 
of us to-day have rebuilt in spirit, if not in 
fact, the old Athenian altar, ‘‘ To the Unknown 
God.’’ 

od 


PRICES 


VERYONE is wondering whether prices 
E are coming down—whether they have 
come down. There is much confused 
and contradictory talk and writing on the sub- 
ject, because the facts available for a conclu- 
sion are also contradictory. 
Some prices have declined; some are higher 
than ever. If you buy cotton cloth, you may 
find that it is not so high as it was. If you 
buy eggs, you may suspect that the dealer 
thinks he is selling gold nuggets. 
In the broad sense it still remains true that 
not one of the causes that produced high prices 
has ceased to be effective, and so long as that 





is true there is no chance of a general decline. 
But as to some important classes of merchan- 
dise there are signs that those causes are 
changing, and the results that may follow 
must not be overlooked. 

So long as people will buy at current prices 
there will be no decline. The seller charges 
all he can get, the buyer, though he may 
grumble, still buys. It is when there is a sur- 
plus of goods or a lack of buyers that the 
price has to come down. What is the present 
situation ? 

As for most of the articles in regular, neces- 
sitous, universal demand, there is either a 
shortage or a barely sufficient supply. More- 
over, the supply gives no indication of increas- 
ing and the demand no sign of diminishing. 
That is true of flour, meat, milk, eggs, butter, 
fruit and a great variety of vegetables and 
groceries; coal and firewood, lumber, brick 
and all other building materials. 

It is not true of sugar, which is a most 
important food, because the supply at present 
is superabundant, or of textiles, raw material 
or finished product, or of steel. Those are the 
weak points in the chain of prices, and the 
key to what is to come may possibly be found 
in the textile situation. The controlling fact 
there is that, whereas men must have their 
daily food and fuel to keep them warm, they 
can wear old clothes. Prices have been so high 
that demand has diminished. Wholesalers and 
retailers of cloth canceled orders ; manufactur- 
ers closed their mills or ran on short time; 
cotton and wool, being in less demand, dropped 
in price. The next step must be that the price 
of goods suitable for making ¢lothing will 
decline in order to clear off accumulated stocks. 
There has also been a falling off in the demand 
for steel products that may easily lead to de- 
clines in that great industry. 

Again, it is well known that a great many 
traders, large and small, in various classes of 
merchandise, who have bought goods on credit 
but who cannot sell them, may be forced by 
the banks from which they borrowed to dispose 
of their goods at a loss—that is, at less than 
the present prices. If that should take place 
on a large scale, the tendency to a lower level 
would be much more widespread than has yet 
become evident. 

As children we have all of us set up a line 
of blocks and amused ourselves by causing 
the first block to knock over all the others. 
Sooner or later there will be a crash in some 
vitally important article of trade that will 
bring down the rest; but as yet there is no 
sign that it will happen soon, nor does it seem 
likely to occur while all the most pressing 
needs of human life are still scarce and not 
increasing in quantity. 


oes 
SUPPORTING PRICES ARTIFICIALLY 


HEN prices fall—as some prices have 

been falling of late—some people must 

lose money. It may be money that 
they -have previously made during a time of 
high prices, or it may only be money that they 
had confidently expected to make; but in either 
event the losers are unhappy. Cotton and 
sugar are two commodities that have greatly 
declined in the markets of the world, and 
wheat is following their example. 

In the emergency there is a widespread 
feeling among the growers and the dealers in 
those commodities that something ought to be 
done artificially to sustain thie sagging prices. 
In some of the Southern states last fall the less 
intelligent element in the community took to 
threatening farmers and gin owners who were 
selling cotton, and even to burning the barns 
and gins of those who did not obey the com- 
mand to hold the cotton crop from the market 
until the price rose again to forty cents a pound. 

Of course such a method of sustaining high 
prices is futile as well as criminal. No man of 
sense and good principles believes that holding 
commodities out of a falling market can do 
more than check the decline, or that burning 
the crop of a man who must sell because he 
needs the money can accomplish anything 
except the ruin of that particular man. 

But influential farmers and public men from 
the South and West have made a serious and 
sober attempt to get the government to help 
them to hold up prices. Now, prices fall because 
people cut their buying in two, and, so far as 
domestic sales are concerned, there is little 
change to be hoped for at present. But the 
farmers thought the foreign demand could be 
stimulated ifour government would grant free 
credits to the nations of Central Europe such 
as it granted to our allies during the war, and 
if the Federal Reserve banks would increase 
credits to farmers so that they might store 
their crops against a possible upswing of the 
market. 

The Secretary of the Treasury was not dis- 
posed to take those steps. He did not want to 
saddle the country with another large foreign 
loan that might never be repaid, and he did 
not want to use the power of the government 
in an open attempt to maintain the high cost 
of living, when natural causes are beginning 
here and there to bring it down. But there is 
a strong feeling in Congress and elsewhere that 
something ought to be done to help the farmers 
to a market in which they can get back some 
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part of what it cost them to raise their surplus 
crops. It is not yet clear what Congress will 
do, but the most that can be expected is the 
opening of the market to some buyers who 
have not the money to buy at present prices 
but who will be glad enough to come in on 
credit. That would help both the farmer and 
the foreign consumer, and it might keep the 
market from going lower at present. So far it 
would be an excellent thing, but it would not 
restore the price levels of last winter. 

For, although we have accustomed ourselves 
to think that the state can successfully set the 
laws of demand and supply at defiance, it 
cannot do so except at the cost of much injus- 
tice and confusion. It is as certain as anything 
can be that under present conditions the world 
cannot take the quantity of materials it used 
to take before the war if they are to be held 
at double or treble the pre-war prices. The 
farmer must adjust his future crops to the 
inevitable cost of production and the probable 
demand at prices so determined; keeping up 
prices without regard to the buying power of 
the world will only diminish the demand still 
further. Such a policy could not long be suc- 
cessful, and its most probable effect would be 
to strain severely the credit resources of the 
nation. 

e ¢ 


THE COMPANION IN THE NEW YEAR 


S we approach the new year, two things 
A bring us satisfaction. One is that we 
have not been obliged to charge a ‘‘war 
price’’ for The Companion; the other is that, 
beginning with the first January number, we 
shall give the paper to its readers in a more 
convenient and attractive form. 

That amid the advancing costs and the soar- 
ing prices of the last few years we have not 
had to ask our subscribers to pay a war price 
for their paper is an achievement of which we 
feel justly proud. Other periodicals have with 
good reason increased their price by two or 
three hundred per cent. By exercising every 
possible economy, The Companion, without 
lowering any of its high standards, was able 
last year to keep the advance in price down 
to only twenty-five per cent—an advance far 
too small to meet the increased cost of manu- 
facturing. We have denied ourselves much; 
but we have denied our readers nothing. 

Tn its new form the paper will have a page 
that measures approximately fourteen by 
eleven inches—a most convenient size for the 
reader to handle. Our files are full of letters 
from readers expressing a wish for such a 
change in form—a wish that much to our 
regret we have not hitherto been able to grat- 
ify. Now, by making extensive alterations in 
our presses and other machinery, we are able 
to meet the wishes of our subscribers. 

In the New Year’s Number they will see a 
smaller, pleasanter, more Companionable page 
and enough more pages to hold all the old 
generous supply of reading. The change, we 
are sure, will recommend itself on sight. 

Price is important and form is important, 
but more important in any periodical is its 
spirit and the ideal it seeks to serve. What 
the spirit of The Companion is, and what its 
ideal, our readers know. Twist the compass 
as you will, the needle always points north. 
So The Companion remains true to its aims 
and ideals. We have an unusually rich pro- 
gramme of stories and articles for 1921—rich 
in quality, rich in variety, rich in entertain- 
ment and instruction, rich in spiritual content. 
We shall begin the new year with our new 
and old readers in a joyous and confident mood. 
New clothes do not change the man, but they 
are often pleasant to behold and exhilarating 


wear. 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From December 2 to December 8) 


ONGRESS.—Congress met on December 

6. President Wilson sent a message, urging 
economy of expenditure, a practicable budget 
law, adequate aid to disabled war veterans, a 
loan to the new republic of Armenia and inde- 
pendence for the Philippines. Among the bills 
presented at once was one providing for the 
recharter of the War Finance Corporation to 
assist the farmers to sell their surplus crops 
abroad, and another to forbid all immigration 
for two years. President-elect Harding ap- 
peared in the Senate and delivered a brief 
speech of farewell to his colleagues. 


S 


UILDING INVESTIGATION. — The 

Lockwood Committee found evidence of 
brick and lumber organizations that had com- 
bined to reduce output and increase prices 
in New York, and Mr. Untermyer began a 
line of questioning to connect these combina- 
tions with political influences in the city gov- 
ernment. ° 


IUME. — Gabriele d’Annunzio declared 
his war against Italy in due form on 
December 3. No fighting followed. The Italian 
commander, Gen. Caviglia, was ordered to 
avoid any collision with D’ Annunzio’s forces, 





and a delegation from the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies visited Fiume to bring about an 
agreement with the dictator. It was believed 
in Rome that an amicable understanding would 
be reached, probably on the basis of a recogni- 
tion of D’ Annunzio’s Italian regency of Quar- 
nero, by both Italy and Jugo-Slavia. 
e 


REECE.—On the eve of the plebiscite in 
Greece, the Allied premiers sent a note to 
Athens saying that, although they should not 
interfere in the choice of a king by the Greeks, 
they should regard the recall of Constantine 
as an approval of his hostile and treacherous 
condypet during the war and that their attitude 
toward the government of Greece would inev- 
itably be determined by that conviction. That 
was taken by the Rhallis ministry as a warn- 
ing that Allied financial support would be 
withdrawn from any government of which 
Constantine was the head and that there would 
no longer be any Allied support of Greek am- 
bition in Thrace and Smyrna.——The plebis- 
cite was held on December 5, and almost all 
the votes were for the recall of the former 
king. Constantine, interviewed at Lucerne, 
declared that he had always been friendly and 
loyal to the Entente and accused M. Venizelos 
of misrepresenting his policy. 
eS 2 
RELAND.—It was rumored during the 
week that a ‘‘ truce of God’’ would be 
declared in Ireland before Christmas. It is 
certain that negotiations looking to that end 
were quietly carried on by various authorized 
and unauthorized persons; and the British 
labor delegation that has been visiting Ire- 
land returned to London eager to assist in 
bringing about a truce. Rev. Michael O’Flan- 
agan, acting head of the Sinn Fein, telegraphed 
sects to Mr. Lloyd George 
“ees asking him what terms 
. ; of peace he would pro- 
pose. The premier did 
not reply at once but 
said that he first wished 
to be sure of Father 
O’Flanagan’s authority 
to speak for the Sinn 
Fein party. Mr. Green- 
wood, the Secretary for 
Ireland, dashed the 
hopes of the public 
somewhat by saying in 
Parliament that there 
could be no peace with- 
out the punishment of 
those who had fomented violence in Ireland, 
and a report came from Dublin that the ex- 
treme Sinn Feiners were strongly opposed 
to any truce whatever.——The Dublin police 
raided the city hall on December 6 and ar- 
rested six Sinn Fein members of the council. 
—tThe House of Lords amended the home 
rule bill by providing that it should go into 
effect only when the rights and liberties of all 
persons in Ireland were fully assured by the 
government.——The widow and the sister of 
Mr. MacSwiney, the Lord Mayor of Cork, 
who died a hunger striker in a London jail, 
arrived in New York. 
s 
EAGUE OF NATIONS. —The sensation of 
the week at Geneva was the withdrawal 
of the delegation from Argentina from the 
Assembly of the League. Sefior Pueyrredon, 
the head of the delegation, took that step 
because the Assembly voted not to consider at 
this meeting four amendments to the covenant 
that he proposed. The most important of these 
amendments provided for the immediate rep- 
resentation of all civilized countries in the 
League—including of course Russia and Ger- 
many—and for the election of members of the 
Council by the Assembly without any restric- 
tion on their choice. ——The Canadian dele- 
gates proposed to eliminate from the covenant 
the famous Article X, which binds all League 
members to guarantee other members against 
territorial aggression from any source ; but they 
agreed to postpone the decision of the question 
until the next meeting of the Assembly. The 
respective powers of Council and Assembly, 
which are rather vaguely defined by the cove- 
nant, formed the subject of considerable discus- 
sion. The Assembly voted to undertake the 
raising of money to fight the spread of typhus 
fever in eastern Europe and decided that no 
member of the League might blockade an 
offending member without the consent of the 
Council. ° 


LAND.— The members of the Polish 

peace mission at Riga resigned because 
the Polish diet voted to send a delegation from 
its number to take part in the peace negotia- 
tions. It is probable that their action will 
considerably delay the proceedings of the con- 
ference. ° 


URKEY AND ARMENIA.—A wireless 

dispatch from Moscow declared that Rus- 
sian troops had entered Armenia, taken Erivan 
and declared a soviet republic, and that the 
Turks had been ordered to withdraw all their 
troops from Armenian territory. The soviet 
republic of Armenia is understood to comprise 
only a small part of the real Armenia, mostly 
within the Russian Transcaucasus. 





ARTHUR GRIFFITH 


President of Sinn Fein, 
now under arrest 








Westclox 





| Sleep-Meter 


A punctual, friendly-faced 
timekeeper that specializes 
on getting people to the 
right place at the right time 
every morning. Well-named 


for that job, isn’t he? 





Big Ben 

Just tell him when, 
pull up the window and 
sleep like a boy. He’ll 
stay on the job and be 
right there in thé morn- 
ing with his ‘‘Come on, 
old fellow, there’s a 
big day’s work ahead!” 


Baby Ben 


He’s only about as big as a 
minute but he’s taught to take 
every minute seriously. Maybe 
you know some Christmas 
stocking where he’d just fit. 


America 


When you want a really 
good alarm clock and you 
don’t want to spend too 
much money for it, ask 
the man to show you the 
America alarm—the oldest 
Westclox in the ring. 





WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’ Lantern 


Factory: Peru,lllinois. In Canada: Western Clock Ce., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
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HOME-PRODUCTS DAY 
Grace Atherton Dennen 


% 


ORNS, blare of trumpets and the big bass 
drum, 
‘‘Home-Products Day,” says one and claps 
my shoulder. 
“That’s the procession coming and the floats. 
We’ll teach you much before the day is older. 
For every product of the town is here, 
And of the country round a famous showing. 
Farm, orchard, dairy—we may well be proud. 
No finer crops on record to my knowing. 
Then the store windows, full of shine and color 
And hung with streamers—there’s a brave 
array, 
Most of it made right here, a bustling centre. 
We challenge all on our Home-Products Day.” 


But I was looking at a carriage full, 
A man of strong, bronzed face, a smiling 
woman, 
Children with yellow heads and round blue eyes. 
Here were home products, rosy, warm and 
human. 


“That keen-eyed man,” the garrulous voice 
went on, 
. “Who’s riding with the mayor at the rear, 
See him? That fine, silk-hatted gentleman? 
We sent him on to Washington last year 
He put a bill through not so long ago. 
“We've a great town,’ he tells them, and they 
know it. 
So clever-spoken—he’s our product, too. 
The people like him, and they’re going to 
show it.” 


But I was looking at that other face, 
Chiseled to glowing bronze by healthy labor ; 
The glance that met his fellows unafraid, 
The willing smile that hailed him a good 
neighbor,— 
Product and master of the soil was he, 
No politician, just a man set free. 


es 


UNTEMPTED RIGHTEOUSNESS 


HEREVER a knot of students gathered 
that day Lorton’s case was the topic 
of conversation. The arrest had taken 
place early, and few of the fellows had 
witnessed it. Henry Vanderlip was one 

of those who had. 

“It gave me a sense of sudden nausea,” he told 
Hammond and Gray when the subject was brought 
up later. “I had the same feeling once, when the 
men found a couple of dead rats in the well we’d 
been drinking from up at the camp. The water 
looked clean, but it was foul, and we didn’t know 
it. That’s the way with Lorton. Ugh! It disgusts 
me.” 

Hammond’s words came slowly, as if he were 
thinking them out as he talked: “I understand 
from Derrick and Shafer—they both room in Clark 
Hall—that Lorton’s term bills were overdue. Der- 
rick tells me Lorton has been on the edge ever 
since he entered college. Several times he has 
dropped out of the boarding house for a fortnight 
or longer and boarded himself on next to nothing. 
Shafer says that Lorton invariably apologized to 
his callers about the fire’s being down, but that 
‘down’ was its normal condition—to save fuel. 

“Lorton said that he took the twenty-dollar bill 
out of Morris’s desk, confidently expecting that 
he should be able to replace it before Morris dis- 
covered the theft. It seems he’d had a rather ur- 
gent reminder that morning that his bills must be 
paid within a specified time. That doesn’t excuse 

















the theft, of course. It was a foolish and criminal | 


act, but a fellow who has never had any such | 
strain on his virtue had better not be forward | 
about condemning Lorton. | 
“I came across two words in a book I was read- | 
ing the other evening: ‘untempted right " 
Isn’t ours that kind so far as money is concerned? | 
Has any one of us ever known what it was to need | 
a twenty-dollar bill—need it badly enough to be 
worried for days over not having it? If we haven’t, 
we oughtn’t to judge the fellow who has. We don’t | 
know what we should do if we were in his place. | 
Untempted righteousness is good in its way, but | 
it isn’t qualified to sit in judgment on a fellow who 
has borne the brunt—and gone down.” | 
“I see, Hammond,” said Vanderlip, putting out | 
an impulsive hand, and Hammond winced under 
the grip. ‘‘You’re right. Untempted righteousness 
—the soft sort that’s never had to take hard knocks | 
—isn’t an article to boast of.’ | 


ee 
SOPHIE 


OPHIE’S pleasant, round face was less 
S round than usual, and the pink had 








faded from her cheeks. Her hair, in two 
childish pigtails, was brought forward 
over her shoulders as she lay against 
a pile of pillows. Her eyelids drooped, 
and she looked, until Gwenneth entered, like a 
tired-out little girl. Then her whole face flashed 
alive in a smile of welcome. 

“Oh, Gwen dear, it’s good to see you!” she cried 
softly. “You’re the first of the girls they’ve allowed 
te come.” 

“Because I was the most persistent, and they 
got tired of keeping me out,” declared Gwenneth, 
smiling back at the convalescent with a twinkle 
of moisture on her eyelashes ; for Sophie had been 
very near the verge. “I’ve promised to stay only 
a few minutes. If I tired you, they mightn’t let the 
rest come, and then—I don’t know what would 
happen! The pack would turn and rend me! They 
spend their spare time on your back doorstep, 
whining to get in, and they are jealous enough 
already to bite me fer slipping in ahead.” 

“Everybody’s been so good,” said Sophie hap- 
pily, with a tremulous laugh. “So good I—I can’t 
even talk about it yet. I should cry if I tried.” 

“Don’t try. Enjoy our transitory sweetness while 
it lasts. Eat our jellies and sniff our flowers and 
regard us as young angels while you can; you'll 
soon be well again, and we’ll be our old prickly, 
teasing, unreasonable selves. We are extra nice 
now because when you were sickest we held a 
consultation and made a discovery. You’d never 
guess what it was!” 

“No,” assented Sophie, “you know I wouldn’t. 
I’m not a bit clever. But at least I’m not too stupid 
to know that I’m perfectly ordinary and uninter- 
esting—and to be grateful —” 

“Stop there, my child; you’ve come close to the 











edge of our great discovery, but now you’re taking | 
a wrong turning,’ Gwenneth interrupted her im- 
peratively. ‘‘We are a clever crowd,” she went on 
frankly, “in a way. We’re quick, and if only two 
or three of the girls are really witty we’ve all 
got the habit of tossing the talk back and forth. 
That’s well enough, as long as we can just enjoy 
our own fun without conceit. But we were begin- 
ning to consider ourselves out of the ordinary, 
I’m afraid; and that’s fatal. The next thing we’d 
have been striking poses and scintillating. Awful!” 

“You absurd old Gwen,” protested Sophie. 
“You’re trying to apologize for being bright! And 
you haven’t yet told me your great discovery.” 

“The discovery,” said Gwenneth soberly, “came 
when we realized that a certain little person had 
taken sick—a person-who never said anything 
clever, but who just laughed and listened and 
appreciated our nonsense, and who put in an ocea- 
sional sensibie remark just at the proper moment, 
or a kind one if we were too sarcastic; and who 
was always sweet and good-tempered and modest, 
without an iota of show-off-i-ness in her whole 
system, and —” 

“Why, Gwen!”’ said Sophie. ‘Why, Gwen!” 

“Oh, yes, Sophie dear! We found out that it was 
a small thing to be clever and a big thing to be 
wise and kind, and that the one person we couldn’t 
possibly do without was — Goodness! Time’s up. 
There’s your sister in the doorway, making sig- 
nals. Good-by!”’ 

She vanished with a nod and a wave of the hand; 
and it was a very proud and humble Sophie, with 
a heart full of love for her friends—though she 
could not really believe in their great discovery— 
that snuggled down into her pillows with a sigh of 
content. 

eg 








ROMAN ANTIQUITIES IN TUNISIA 


LTHOUGH Tunisia is as much strewn with 
A Roman remains as Italy itself, the ruins of 
French Tunisia are as yet little known. The 
aqueducts near Tunis, the temple at Zaghwan, 
the great reservoir near Carthage, the amphi- 
theatre at El] Djem, the temple and other ruins at 
Sbeitla, the amphitheatre of Dougga and the baths 
and the temples of Feriana (the ancient Thelepte) 
present much that is beautiful and worthy of study. 
Indeed, this may be said of the whole road between 
Feriana, in the south of Tunisia, and Tebessa, in 
Algeria, which is strewn on both sides with ruins. 
Then, too, there are the scarcely known ruins of 
Beja and the ruins in the district behind Cape 
| Serrat. 
Their general condition is good except in a few 
places, which have been spoiled by the shocking 
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| | scissors, and they ain’t plural, if folks do call ’em 


| | “what I want to know is where Cy Matthews comes 
| | in? Cy’s a more interestin’ subject than hardware. 
} ; What’d he want a scissor for, anyway?” 





Bordered by the ruins of many beautiful columns 
and leading to a triumphal arch, this paved 
way in Timgad still shows the ruts 
worn by the chariot wheel 


tastelessness of Mediterranean Europe. Numer- 
ous inscriptions have been found, commemorating 
events in the late days of the empire. 

The chief material used in building the arches 
was sandstone. The fluted columns are of fine 
white limestone, and a number of the smaller col- 
umns are of colored marble. The baths were paved 
with mosaic floors some of which are.in a good 
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The coliseum at El Djem. Similar to the famous 
one at Rome and, like that, the scene of 
many sanguinary games 


state of preservation. Now that the world is en- 
gaged in reconstruction, archeologists will again 
take up their interrupted studies. Much is expected 
of this extraordinarily fertile, and comparatively 
unexplored, field in French North Africa. 
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THE MOUNTAINS OF THE SEA 


T the captain’s table on an Atlantic liner, 
says the New York Sun, a young woman 
idly inquired how far the ship was from the 

nearest land. Several passengers agreed that it was 
about eight hundred miles to land; but the captain 
turned the matter over to a quiet gentleman who 
sat near him. The gentleman looked at his watch 
and at his chart and then amazed his listeners by 
replying: 

“Just about seventy yards. 

“The land I speak of,’ he continued, ‘‘is just | 
thirty-six fathoms beneath this ship. It is the] 
summit of the Laura Ethel Mountain, which is | 
twenty thousand feet above the lowest level of the | 
Atlantic basin. If it were some two hundred feet 
higher, or the sea were two hundred feet lower, 
you would call it an island.” 

In effect, the Atlantic is a huge continent boast- 
ing a superficial area of twenty-five million square 
miles. It is nine thousand miles long and twenty- 





seven hundred miles broad. The depth of the water 


| Staniford judicially. “Forge ahead, cap’n.” 
| | ‘He carried off the scissor, and took it home,” 


| THE WILD RIDE OF AN EAGLE 


that covers it is by no means so considerable as 
people used to imagine. Oceanography as a science 
may be said to date only from about 1850, but— 
thanks chiefly to the labors of the cable-laying 
and cable-repairing ships—our knowledge of the 
configuration of the bed of the ocean grows greater 
every year. 

The Laura Ethel Mountain, discovered in 1878, 
is the uppermost peak of one of the most cele- 
brated of the submarine elevations in the Atlantic. 
Mount Chaucer, at the eastward of it, was revealed 
to oceanographers in 1850. Sainthill, which is west- 
ward of both, has the honor to be the first moun- 
tain discovered in the Atlantic. It beeame known 
in 1832. 

Prior to the laying of the first Atlantic cable 
Lieut. Maury, United States Navy, made it known 
that a wide plateau exists beneath the ocean, 
running from Ireland to Newfoundland. It seemed 
so admirably suited to the purpose of cable laying 
that he modestly called it Telegraphic Plateau, 
but in most charts it bears the discoverer’s name. 

The location of Davy Jones’s locker might be 
said to have been established with the discovery 
of Sainthill. It has been estimated that at the 
base of this eminence the relics of not fewer than 
seven thousand wrecks lie scattered. Or one might 
ascribe that gruesome distinction to the Faraday 
Hills, discovered in 1883, and lying to the north 
of Mount Chaucer. These hills are noted among 
oceanographers for the amount of wreckage of 
which they are the monument. 

There are cavernous depths, of course, in the 
Atlantic, as well as majestic heights. Four miles 
and a half may be taken to be the greatest. The 
average is probably about two miles. Heights and 
depths alike are merely hidden land, which may 
some day be exposed by the mighty workings of 
nature. 
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A SCISSOR 


5 i 7 served say it can’t be done, Uncle Eli,” ob- | 
served Capt. Pidgin, slowly loosening his , 
muffler and holding out mittened hands | 

toward the red-hot grocery stove, ‘‘but all the | 

same, Cy Matthews, he’s been and done it.” | 

“Ump! Done what?” snorted Uncle Eli Emmons, | 
oldest member of the social circle that frequented 
Lem Staniford’s hospitable store. ‘‘He ain’t turned 
gin’rous, has he? There ain’t anythin’ else I know 
of I’d say offhand he couldn’t do, ’thout hearing 
the facts. Cy’s nobody’s fool; he’s mean to his 
marrer, that’s all that ails him.” 

“Cyrus Pedbury Matthews,” repeated Capt. 
Pidgin impressively, “has achieved the impossible. 
He has bought and paid for, returned, exchanged 
and profited by in cold cash a thing that doesn’t 
exist. How about that, Uncle Eli?” 

“Can’t be did,” said Uncle Eli tartly to the com- 
pany. ‘Jest some nonsense of the cap’n’s, with a 
ketch in it somewheres. He don’t ketch me; I ain’t 
askin’ questions.” 

“I am, though; I’m kind of int’rested,” drawled 
Uncle Si Bonney gently. ‘‘What’s Cy Matthews 
been and bought, cap’n?” ; 

“A scissor,” said Capt. Pidgin. / 

“Ain’t no sech a thing!” snapped Uncle Eli 
promptly, forgetting to be wary. “Scissors are 





a pair. Ye won’t find ‘scissor’ in the dictionary; 
bet a penny ye won't!” 

“But ef they ain’t plural, Eli,” suggested Uncle 
Si, “how’s it happen ye call ’em ‘they’ and ‘them’ ?” 

Uncle Eli looked staggered, but defiant. Before 
he could reply, Sam Fynes put in a word. 

“Never mind the grammar of ’em,”’ he said; 


“Scissors! scissors!” piped Uncle Eli shrilly. “I 
tell ye, there ain’t no sech a thing as a scissor.” 

“Well, perhaps there isn’t,” assented Capt. 
Pidgin soothingly, ‘but Cy thought there was, 
because he’d broken his wife’s best pair: snapped 
| @ blade short off; and when he went in to Hosy 
| Dawes’ for nails, he happened to see a pair, the | 
| same size and all, with one blade broken just 

about the same way, and the screw out beside, 
| so’s they’d fallen apart. He asked for the good 
blade; well, of course it wasn’t a salable article, 
according to the usual rules, and Hosy would have 
given it and welcome to anybody except Cy. Being 
Cy, and seeing Cy had skinned him on a deal or 
two, Hosy enjoyed squeezing an unexpected penny 
out of Cy’s pocket, and he charged him for it five 
cents. Cy groaned, but he paid, and carried off the 
scissor —” 

“Half a pair of scissors is a scissors blade!” 
interjected Uncle Eli, who had had time to think. 
“?Tain’t a scissor!” 

“If two of it is scissors, and a pair, I should say 
one of it was a scissor, all right,’’ pronounced Lem 





| pursued the captain unruffied, “but when he tried to 
| put it together with the scissor he had, it wouldn’t 
| put. "Twas the wrong blade. Cy was naturally dis- 
appointed, but presently he cheered up. He took 
it in to Hosy yestiddy morning and exchanged it 
for a five-cent mousetrap; and this morning he 
brought back the trap, and said they didn’t need 
it after all, because their cat had caught the 





mouse —”’ 

“Cat! They don’t keep one. The blamed old | 
skinflint!”’ 

“Hosy said the trap smelt of cheese, like it had | 
been used. But Cy, he wanted to return it, and get | 
his money back —’”’ 

“If that ain’t Cy’s beatin’est performance yet!” 
exclaimed Sam Fynes relishingly. “Only I don’t 
see how Hosy come to let hiim.’”’ 

**Maybe not,” assented Capt. Pidgin, “but he 
was more than willing. Why, Hosy told me ’twas 
the most satisfactory business transaction he’d 
had in years! He said he wouldn’t have missed it 
for anything: whenever he feels blue and wants a 
good laugh, now, all he has to do is to turn back 
his ledger a page or so and look up that cheering 
and enlivening item: ‘one scissor, 5c.’”’ 

“Only it wa’n’t a scissor —’’ persisted Uncle Eli, 
unheard and indignant through the laughter; but 
no one paid him any attention. 
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played off the Pacific Coast, not long ago, 
seems unusual, even for such an intrepid 
bird. The passengers on board the schooner Roose- 
velt, says a dispatch to the Boston Globe, declared 
that in the Gulf of Georgia they had seen a huge 
bald eagle take a wild ride on the back of a salmon. 
The schooner was on her way to Seattle from 
the fishing banks in Hecate Strait. Shortly after 
passing Seymour Narrows, members of the crew 
said they noticed a bald eagle flying close to the 


To E daring that an American eagle once dis- 





water, near the vessel. As they watched the big 

bird skimming near the surface, a spring salmon, 

estimated to weigh about twenty pounds, leaped 

clear of the swift-moving current. As quick as a 

— the eagle drove its sharp talons into the fish’s 
ack, 

There was a great splash as the big salmon 
dived, taking the eagle beneath the surface. Every- 
one rushed to the rail to watch the struggle. Three 
times the fish and the bird disappeared in the water 
while the schooner steered a course close behind 
them. 

Finally the eagle loosened its hold and flopped 
over on the surface of the water, exhausted. It 
had fought a game fight, but had lost its prey. 
The crew pulled the bird aboard with a bait hook. 
The eagle was nearly drowned, but it soon recov- 
ered and showed fight. 

While the battle between the bird and the fish 
was in progress, two other eagles flew round the 
vicinity, screaming loudly. 


os 


AN OLD-TIME BLAST FURNACE 


EADERS of the recent article in The Com- 
R panion on the ore fields of northwestern 

Connecticut may be interested in the old 
furnace in which, for many years, the great anchors 
for the ships of the navy were forged. In this very 
furnace, indeed, was forged the anchor for the 
Constitution. 

The ruin of the furnace, which is situated in a 
lonely spot near the summit of Mount Riga, Con- 
necticut, was once the centre of a thriving village. 
Now the only traces that remain are three or four 








The crumbling monument to the primitive 
smelting methods of early days 


unpainted, weather-beaten houses that have out- 
lived their usefulness, and a wood-surrounded 
cemetery. 

A forge was erected on Mount Riga in 1781, and 
the blast furnace was started near the site in 1806, 
It was finished in 1810 and from then until 1847 was 
in almost constant operation. 

At first thought it seems strange that a furnace 
should be situated at the top of a mountain, where 
all ore and limestone for flux would have to be 
hauled four miles uphill, even though inexhaust- 
ible wood for charcoal were at hand. But in those 
days Mount Riga was on the direct road to the 
Hudson River, on which nearly all finished prod- 
ucts were shipped away. When the railway came, 
the furnace was abandoned. 

During its period of prosperity the social life of 
the village attracted many visitors. The annual 
inspection of anchors, which occurred in late au- 
tumn or in early winter, was the great event of 
the year. At that time the people of the village en- 
tertained the naval officers who came to supervise 
the testing. . 

Catherine Sedgwick was a frequent visitor and 
received here the inspiration for her story, The 
Boy of Mount Righi. On at least one occasion she 
was accompanied by Fanny Kemble, the actress. 
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A SCOTCH EGG’S WORTH 


N the days when eggs were used as common 

tender in certain parts of Canada an old Scots- 

man went to the store to buy for his wife an 
“ege’s worth of darning needles.” In those days, 
writes Mr. Newton MacTavish in the Canadian 
Magazine, the general store prevailed, and the 
stock in trade frequently included whiskey and 
other strong liquors. 

The storekeeper whom the Scotsman approached 
had “given out” that he would “treat” every cus- 
tomer. Sandy obtained the needles, then waited 
with some patience for the treat. At length he was 
constrained to remark : 

“I’m hearin’ ye’re giein’ a treat to every cus- 
tomer.” 

“You'd scarcely expect a treat with an egg’s 
worth of darning needles,” the storekeeper replied. 

“Ah, weel, bit ye canna draw the line too close 
—a customer’s a customer.” 

“All right. What’ll you have?” 

“T’ll take a bit whiskey.” 

The storekeeper poured out a horn of whiskey 
and laid it on the counter. 

“T’m used to haein’ a bit sugar in it,’ said Sandy, 
smacking his lips. 

The storekeeper opened the bin and dropped a 
lump of sugar into the glass. 

Sandy looked at the concoction, hesitated a 
moment and then spoke again. 

“I’m used to haein’ an egg in it,” he ventured. 

The storekeeper reached behind and took from 
a shelf the very egg that Sandy had traded. He 
broke the shell and let the contents drop into the 
glass. And, wonderful to behold, there were two 
yolks! Sandy looked on, and a smile of satisfaction 
came to his face as he raised the glass to his lips. 

“I’m thinkin’,” he said, “there’s anither egg’s 
worth o’ needles comin’ to me.” 


os 


THE HYPNOTIC BUGLER 


WO soldiers in a negro regiment, says the 

Gold Chevron, were boasting about their 

company buglers. 

“G’long wit’ you, boy,” said one; ‘“‘you ain’t 
got no booglers. We is got the boogler, and when 
that boy wraps his lips around that horn and 
blows pay call, it sounds jest like a symphony 
band playin’.” 

“Well, if you like music, that’s all right; but if 
you is yearnin’ fo’ food, you wants a boogler with a 
hypnotic note, like we is got. Boy, when Ah hears 
ole Custard-Mouth Jones discharge his blast Ah 
looks at mah beans and Ah says: 

“ ‘Strawberries, behave yo’selves! You is crowd- 
in’ all the whip cream out of mah dish.’” 
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Fiddlesticks ! Fiddlesticks ! 

Wonder what it means. 

Makes you think of lads that 
play 

For their kings and queens — 


Queens with hair as bright as 
brass, 

Throats as white as milk, 

Ropes of pearl to circle them — 

Dresses made of silk ; 


Kings with hair and eyes that 
shine 

Black as anything ; 

Long, long thoughts that come 
and go 

When the fiddles sing. 


I can hear the tickle-tunes 
Lilt with merry tricks 

As those lads right busily 
Sweep their fiddlesticks. 





THE CURIOUS 
CHRISTMAS TREE 


By Margaret Ely Webb 


T was the first Christmas Eve that 
Bobbin and Jock and Jane had 
ever spent in the country. When 

they first came to the old farm to live, 
in October, they thought they should 
like to stay there forever; but now it 
did not seem so pleasant to think of. 

The trouble was this: The day before, 
father and mother had driven to the express 
office, seven miles away, for a box of Christ- 
mas things. Before they could start back a 
storm set in, and now the narrow road was 
heaped with drifts. 

Cousin Lizzie, who was staying with the 
children, shook her head doubtfully. “They 
may not get here in time,” she said. 

The children looked at one another; then 
they looked at the windows, all covered with 
frost. They went to the door to peer out, but 
the whirling snow drove them in again. 

Bobbin, who was the oldest, tried to cheer 
Jock and Jane. Of course, he said, mother 
and father were safe in the village, and per- 
haps they would be able to get home. 

But—just suppose they could not! 

All day the snow fell ceaselessly. The tree 
that father was to have cut down still stood 
out in the rocky pasture, so heaped with snow 
now that it looked more like a tent than like a 
tree. The frost on the windows grew thicker, 
and the children’s faces more and more wist- 
ful. At last, near sundown, the snow stopped 
and the west grew clear. 

“Suppose you put on your wraps and go 
out of doors a while,” Cousin Lizzie sug- 
gested. 

In boots and leggings they tramped out into 
the cold keen air. Everything was covered 
deep in snow; there were tall hats on the gate- 
posts, and the pump looked like a queer old 
man who was holding out his hand, begging. 

Bobbin and Jock and Jane explored a path 
that the wind had made. In and out the 
path wound until it brought them, as if 


planned to have for Christmas. 


just meant for a Christmas tree!” they cried. | 

A flock of snowbirds came -winging past, | 
and suddenly Bobbin had a new idea. 

“T tell you what, Jock and Jane,” he said. | 
“We can’t have that tree for Christmas, but | 
the birds can. Come on, let’s get it trimmed | 
before dark.” 

“Why, bless me, that will be fine!” said 
Cousin Lizzie when they told her their plan. | 
“There’s pop corn already strung, and I’ll cut 
up some suet.” 

“And I know,” cried little Jane, “what I’ll 
put at the very tip of the tree!” 

They were so busy as they hurried and 
scurried in the short winter twilight, and so 
tired when their task was finished, that they 
almost forgot their trouble. Before they had 
finished supper they were all nodding. 

When the moon rose over the pasture a 
little later it looked down on a strange sight. 
The slim little cedar, shaken free of snow, 
stood out proudly in the silver light. It was 
covered with festoons of pop-corn strings and 
with cranberries and tempting lumps of suet; 
bread crumbs were scattered at the foot of it, 
and at the tiptop stood a jolly gingerbread 
man with arms stretched wide. 

Little Jane was the first to wake the next 
morning. She ran into Bobbin’s room and 
gave him a shake. 

“It’s Christmas,” she said. “ And no tree! ” 








on purpose, to the very tree that they had | 


The three looked at one another. “It was | 


| 





Bobbin sat up in bed and blinked. It would 
never do for Jane to cry on Christmas morn- 
ing 

There’ 's the bird’s tree,” he said briskly. 

He gave Jock a thump. “Run and dress, 
Jane,” he said, “and then we’ll hurry down to 
the pasture and see what the birds do when 
they find their tree.” 

In ten minutes the three children, well bun- 
dled up, were creeping softly from the house. 
The sun was just rising as they reached the 
pasture; its red rays shone full on the little 
tree. 

“Oh, look!” cried Bobbin and Jock and 
Jane with one voice. 

The little tree had changed wonderfully in 
the night. Among the pop corn and the cran- 
berries gay balls and streamers of tinsel were 
shining. Bags of candy .dangled among the 
branches; so did a glittering trumpet, a cam- 
era, a Noah’s ark, a jumping jack and other 
gifts. At the foot ol the tree stood a tall 
wooden soldier, as if on guard, and at the top, 
behind the gingerbread man, was a smiling 
yellow-haired doll. 

Bobbin and Jock and Jane stood still and 
gazed, too astonished to speak. Then they 
turned and went racing home. 

In the front hall they ran right into the 
arms of their father and mother. 

“Three cheers for Christmas spent to- 
gether!” father said. 

When the cheering was over, the whole 
story came out. Mother told how they had 
opened the box at the station and taken out 
the snowshoes that were in it and some of the 
toys and ornaments. As soon as the storm had 
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| the feet of the wooden soldier a flock of snow- 
birds were chattering among the crumbs. 

A nuthatch flew to the top of the tree and 
then flew off with a lump of suet in his bill. 
A flock of sparrows came next; then a wren. 
The feathered crowd kept up a joyful clamor. 

The onlookers stood very still, watching. 

“What a Christmas tree that was!” said 
little Jane. °° 


THE LITTLE SHEEP OF 
BETHLEHEM 


By Elizabeth Thornton Turner 


The little sheep of Bethlehem 
Were not afraid that night, 

When suddenly the gentle skies 
Grew strange with song, and bright; 

When swift their shepherds went away, 
And left them, small and still, 

All huddled in a woolly heap 
Upon a lonely hill. 

A peace was on the earth that night, 
Oh, very wide and deep: 

Perhaps they knew they need not Secin, 
Those blessed little sheep! 


e ¢@ 
THE STRANGER 


By Harrison Long 


OUNG Zip Grasshopper sat in the sun- 
light near the edge of the woods. He felt 
very much pleased with himself. Was he 
not the champion high jumper of all that part 
of the country ? And still, he felt a little cross, 








“IT IS POSITIVELY DUMB WITH ADMIRATION,” 


stopped they had filled two bags and their | 
pockets and started home on snowshoes. 
When they reached home, about midnight, 
Cousin Lizzie had told them of the tree, and 
then — 

“And then you trimmed it again,” Jock put 
in joyfully. “Let’s go and take off the gifts!” 

When they reached the tree they found that 
some of the gifts had already been taken off. 
The strings of pop corn looked very ragged, | 
and many of the cranberries were missing. At | 


ZIP THOUGHT 


too, for earlier in the day a lizard had of- | 
| fended him very much. 


“You're a high hopper, Zip,” the foolish | 


lizard had said, “but mark my words, there’s | 
Something in the Woods that can outhop 
| you, by a long shot.” 

“QOuthop me?” Zip answered, bristling. 
“Then it must be a kangaroo.” 
| “Not at all,” said the lizard as he glided 
away. He paused and looked back. “I won’t 
name it, but it is Something in the Woods.” 


Louise Ayres Garnett 








Zip Grasshopper remembered that 
as he sat in the sun. “It must be a kan- 
garoo,” he said. “Or else some huge 
animal with legs half a mile long.” 

He had never been into the woods 
himself; he preferred the field—it was 
easier to make wonderful jumps there. 

The air was so still and the sun so 
warm that after a while Zip Grass- 
hopper began to grow drowsy in spite 
of himself. He began to nod, but even 
in his drowsiness he kept saying at in- 
tervals, “A kangaroo, of course; of 
course, a kangaroo.” 

He was roused by the sound of a 
crackling twig. Looking up sharply he 
found himself staring straight into the 
eyes of a soft, small, white animal that 
was crouching close by. 

“Cat,” Zip thought. He flattened a 
little closer to the ground. Then he 
looked again. No, it was not a cat. A 
kangaroo, perhaps. At that thought Zip 
waked up wide and began to examine 
his visitor with interest. 

But after a moment he said to him- 
self, “Never a kangaroo; too little and 
woolly and soft.” 

“Good afternoon,” 
condescending air. 

The visitor bobbed its round head, 
but it did not speak. 

“Scared to death,” said Zip to him- 
self. “Well, he might as well know his 
place at once.” 

“T am Zip Grasshopper,” Zip went 
on. “Probably you have heard of me— 
the highest hopper in the land.” 

The. stranger stared at him, but not 
a word did he utter. 

“In fact, I am the world’s cham- 
pion,” Zip went on. “I doubt if there 
ever was such a jumper.” 

Still the little creature gazed ; its eyes 
grew rounder and blacker. 

“Tt is positively dumb with admi- 
ration,” Zip thought. 

He swelled with pride. “ Doubtless you 
would be glad to see an exhibition of my 
powers,” he said. “Very well, you shall. Move 
aside at once, please.” 

But the silent stranger still sat and looked, 
with never a word. 

“T said move aside at once!” Zip Grasshop- 
per repeated sternly. “Or if you can’t move in 
a hurry, then crawl. But clear the way.” 

Still the creature sat like a stone, where- 
upon Zip Grasshopper lost all patience. 

“Very well, then,” he said sharply. “I'll 
jump square over you. That’s nothing to me.” 

He pulled up his hind legs and made a mag- 
nificent leap. But at that instant the other 
creature leaped, too. It leaped so high that it 
met Zip Grasshopper in the air and passed 
clear over his head. 

That amazed Zip so that he sat perfectly 
still after he reached the ground and stared 
in his turn. His strange guest was running 
round at a great rate, leaping and hopping 
and bounding as he went. And every leap and 
every hop and every bound was higher than 
he himself had ever made. The proud young 
grasshopper could not believe his eyes. 

After a while the visitor stopped jumping 
and sat down very still exactly where he had 
been sitting at first. He gazed at Zip. 

The grasshopper hung his head. “Who are 
you ?” he asked. 

The little creature only flicked his ears 
slightly and made no reply. Somehow Zip 
had an uncomfortable suspicion that he was 
laughing. 

“T can tell you who you are,” Zip Grass- 
hopper went on, much excited. “You are — 

Just then the little white creature gave a 
leap and was gone. 

Young Zip Grasshopper watched the white 
speck bounding away among the trees. “He 
is Something in the Woods,” he said, awed. 
“And that lizard was right; he can outjump 
me.” 


he said with a 


o ¢@ 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


By Virginia Stanard 


Three shoppers went shopping all by 
themselves. 

They nearly emptied the gift-shop 
shelves: 

A gift for teacher, a gift for dad, 

A gift for every good friend they had; 

A ball for the dog, a bell for the cat, 

A brand-new ribbon for dolly’s hat. 

Then, in the loveliest store of all 

They searched each show case and 
scanned each wall. 

‘‘Nothing’s too good for mother’s share,”’ 

They told each other with knowing air. 

And after the present was safely 
bought 

It looked exactly the way it ought— 

Wrapped in tissue and bound in red. 

‘‘We saved the best for the last,” 
they said. 
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use Sloan’s 
Liniment, too!’’ 


T’S regular Liniment, fellows, for 
the hard exercise in the gym, the 
sore muscles and stiffness after 

the daily romp and tussle in the 

woods, in camp—all those places 
where regular he-boys get together 
and play for all they're worth. Apply 
without rubbing and, gosh, it does bring 

a quick tingle of feel-good to the 
sore, stiff spot! Geta bottle today— 
keep it handy. 


All druggists, 35c, siete $1.40 


Li niment 
Heep it handy 


30, 000 <a ARMY SHIRTS 


These shirts were manu- 
factured by one of the 
largest shirt manufactur- 
ers in the country who 
manufactured thousands of 
these same shirts for Uncle 
Sam’s engineers. All Gov- 
ernment contracts were 
canceled at the close of the 
war and this lot of shirts 
was finished too late. These 
are new shirts just as re- 
ceived from the manufac- 
turer and are what is 
known as the field engi- 
neer’s shirt, khaki in color. 
Should wear at least two 
years. The strongest shirt 
ever manufactured. 

As.a matter of good faith mail us a deposit of 
$1.00 on each shirt ordered and they will be shipped 
to you, balance on delivery. Be sure to state 
neckband size. Money refunded upon return of 
goods if not entirely satisfactory. 


KINCSLEY ARMY SHOE Co. 


3852 Cottage Grove Ave., Dept. M-269, Chicago, III. 











$1.95 each 
Two for $3.75 
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Sei School 


Thousands of opportunities open to you—good 

ones right in your own neighborhood. Come to 
the Big School—where you learn quickest by 
most practical methods, Twice more floor space, 
twice more equipment for daily use than any 
other Auto School in America. | 

Free Cata pee see oe 
showing big opportunitics ox now roe 


Rahe School es. 2004 ~ 


Kansas City, Mo. Cincinnati, 0. 
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less. We 
Rrappers’ aide today. “Also Uafio price Wtel uuwy funn foun. 
Established 1871. 


WEIL BROS. & CO., INC. 
“The Old Square Deal House” 
214 Well Block, FORT WAYNE, IND., U.S.A. 
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Mead Gyele Company 
PEANUTS 


Send us $1.00 and we will mail you 4 Ibs. new 
crop Large Virginia Peanuts, or 10 Ibs. for $2.25. 
Unsurpassed for roasting, salting or candy. Book of 
recipes free. It’s jolly fun roasting peanuts at home, 
and they are ever so much better than the stale pea- 
nuts often bought on the streets. Special prices for 
larger lots. Mention this paper, get 34 Ib. free, extra. 
PINNER & COMPANY, Suffolk, Va. 
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\ liek this issue The Companion begins 
to publish a set of star maps on a plan 
that makes it easy to learn the most 

distinctive of the constellations. The illustra- 
tion shows a view of the heavens looking north. 
Most of the stars that appear on it are visible 
the year round, though not always in the 
position that they occupy here. The chart 
shows them as they look a little after eight 
o’clock in the evening about the last week of 
December. To get the same view at any other 
time of year you must look two hours earlier 
for every month later. 
Constellations the distances of which from 
the North Star do not exceed your latitude are 
visible every night the year round; but in the 
east the stars are steadily working their way 
up, and The Companion intends to show each 
month the part of the sky in which other con- 
stellations begin to appear. 

The Big Dipper, which hangs near the 

horizon, forms the haunches and tail of the 

Greater Bear, the stars connected by dotted 

lines at the right making the body, the head 

and the legs. The two stars at the right-hand 
end of the bowl are called the Pointers, and 
by following the direction in which they point 


9 / along the dotted line it is easy to find the 


North Star, P. The names of the stars in the 
Dipper, beginning with the upper Pointer, are: 
Dubhe (the she-bear), Merak (the flank), Phaed 
(the thigh), Megrez (the ramp), Alioth (the tail 
sheep), Mizar, M (the girdle), and Benetnasch 
(the chief or head mourner). 

Just above Mizar, M, the average eye can 
see a tiny companion star, Alcor (the near one). 
The Arabs called the pair the Horse and its 
Rider. The little star, seen through a field 
glass or opera glass, shows an emerald color. 
This constellation, the best-known one in 
the heavens, has a name in every language. 
We call it the Dipper, the English call it the 
Wagon, or Charles’s Wain, the Romans called 
it Septentriones, the Seven Ploughing Oxen; 
and among the Arabs the bowl was sometimes 
known as the Bier and the handle as the 
Mourners. 

The polestar seems to remain fixed while 
ali the others turn round it, the under ones 
swinging east and the upper ones, west. Really 
the polestar, too, moves in a circle, of a diam- 
eter of two and one half degrees, the centre of 
which is just under the North Star, toward 
Mizar. In using degrees for measuring dis- 
tances in the sky it is well to remember that 
the Pointers are five degrees apart, and that 
the point midway between them is thirty 
degrees from the North Star. In judging very 
small distances, remember that one fifth of a 
degree separates Alcor and Mizar. 

Between the handle of the Dipper and the 
polestar are two bright stars called the Guard- 
ians of the Pole. They form the lower end of 
the bowl of the Little Dipper, of which the | 8 
North Star is the tip of the handle. This con- 
stellation is also- called the Lesser Bear, and 
the Dipper handle makes the much-overgrown 
tail 


Between the handle of the Big Dipper and 
the two Guardians is the tail of the Dragon, a 
queer beast whose head, with its two wicked 
eyes, is easily seen to the left. The second star 
in the tail, T, just between Mizar and the 
Guardians, is Thuban, a pale yellow star that 
was of peculiar interest 4600 years ago. At that 
time the Great Pyramid was building, and the 
pivot on which the heavens turn was then near 


THE DECEMBER STARS 


and the moon for the enlargement of the earth 
at the equator. The centre of the circle in 
which the pole is traveling is in the Dragon, 
where a square and a varies are shown to- 
gether. 

Just above the Dragon are two constellations 
that appear on the chart as a T and a W, both 
wrong side up. They are a king, Cepheus, and 
his queen, Cassiopeia. The queen sits in her 
chair, with her head to the west, looking up, 
and her husband faces her. It is not to be 
thought that the stars outline the figures at all 
clearly, and it is not at all necessary to imagine 
the figures, now that there are other means 
of identifying the stars; but for the ancient 
astronomers they served as a way of naming 
the stars. For example, the western star in the 
W was called Caph (the hand), the next was 
Sehedir (the breast), and the one next the end, 
Rucbah (the knee). Here is a curious outcome 
of that system of naming: Our North Star is 
now called Polaris, but the Greeks, who had 
no reason to call it that, gave it the name 
Cynosura (the dog’s tail). When the pole began 
to approach it so near that it became. the star 
for navigators to watch, the Greek name began 
to lose its original meaning, and now the word 
‘*eynosure’’ has come to mean something 
toward whieh all eyes are turned. 

In the northwest is the great Northern 
Cross. The star, D, at the head of it, is Deneb, 
which, curiously, means ‘‘tail’’; but that title 
belongs to the other name of the constellation, 
which is the Swan. The foot of the cross is the 
beak, and the arms mark the outspread wings. 

The very bright star high in the northeast, 
C, is Capella (the she-goat). It is in the con- 
stellation called Auriga (the charioteer), marked 
by a pentagon of bright stars. The head is the 
single detached star shown; and Capella above 
and Menkalinan (the shoulder) below are the 
shoulders. 

The other pair of bright stars lower and to 
the east are the famous Twins, Castor (upper 
left) and Pollux (lower right). 
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A GIRL’S QUICK WIT 


HE courage and quick wit of a girl re- 

cently foiled a very daring robbery. Seven 

automobile bandits, according to a dispatch 
in the Boston Herald, made an attempt to rob 
the Corona branch of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company. 

Six of them went inside. One remained out- 
side to watch. Immediately inside the door the 
six men drew revolvers and shouted, ‘‘ Hands 

ahs Assistant Cashier Fred Althouse, several 

'l assistants and a woman depositor were in 
the place. Manager Walter Hanrahan and other 

employees were out to luncheon. 
wo men covered Althouse with revolvers. 


He had no yy but led the guns 

a the hands of the bandits threw a heavy 

elas sponge cup through the elas of his case 
the robbers. 


“a of the men fired a shot at Althouse. 
The bullet grazed his neck. 

Miss Dora Stadtler, seventeen, one of the 
employees, crawled on her hands and knees 


behind a counter to a telephone booth. She 
closed the door and got the nearest ice 
station on the wire. Then she opened the booth 


— so that the robbers could hear what she 


sate" re being robbed !’’ she shouted. ‘‘ There 
are six men with revolvers here! Come quick!’’ 
The robbers fled. 


mod 
SAUCE FOR THE “GROUCH” 





Thuban. The long dim passage in the pyramid 


priests to observe Thuban, even by daylight, 
when it swung below the pole. Two hundred 
years ago Thuban was twice as bright as it 


been a very splendid polestar. Throughout the 
twentieth century the pole will not get any 
farther from our polestar, but after about 130 
centuries it will have swung round to Vega, 
the very bright star, V, low in the northwest, 
grouped with some fainter stars to form a 
small triangle and a diamond. The motion of 





the pole is due to the attraction of the sun 


had exactly the right direction to enable the | 


is now, and for the Egyptians it may have. 


BRIGHT little newsboy entered a business 
A office, says the Argonaut, and, approach- 
| ing a glum-looking man at one of the 
desks, began with an ingratiating smile, ‘‘I’m 
selling thimbles to raise enough money to—’’ 


‘‘Out with you!’’ interrupted the man. 

**Wouldn’t you like to look at some nice 
thimbles ?’ 

‘*T should say not!’’ 

‘“They’re fine, and I’d like to make a sale,’’ 
the boy continued. 

Turning in his chair to fully face the lad, 
the ‘‘grouch’’ caustically inquired, ‘‘What do 
you think I want with a thimble?’’ 

Edging toward the d door to make a quick 






























*“Tell your mother 


_KEMPS BALSAM 


will stop that cough, 

Bill. My mother gives 
it to me when I get a 
cough, and you don’t 
hear me coughing all 










the time.’’ 
And Johnnie is 
right. 


Get a bottle now 
from your druggist. 
Le Roy, N. Y. 














Those attacks all of us 
are open to, of a sore 
scratchy throat, painful 
hoarseness or irritating 
cough—you can safely de- 
pend upon Piso’s for pro- 
tection against them. For 
56 years a_ household 
friend. It contains no 
opiate. Buy it to-day — 
always have it handy. 

35c at your druggist’s 
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SPECIAL 


BOOK 
BARGAINS 


The following 
Books will be sup- 
plied at special 
prices for a limited 
time. They are 
cloth bound and 
illustrated. Con- 
sidering present 
values, the Books 
are decided bar- 
gains, and offer an opportunity to 
secure Holiday Gifts at a large sav- 

















ing. They will be sent by parcel 
post at the prices stated. 
Regular Our 
Price Price 
Seventeen $1.90 .75 
By Booth Tarkington 
Just David 1.00 .65 
By Eleanor H. Porter 
Pieces of Eight 1.90 .75 
By Richard Le Gallienne 
A Girl of the Limberlost 1.00 .65 
By Gene Stratton-Porter 
Michael O’Halloran 1.90 .75 7 
By Gene Stratton-Porter 
Freckles 1.90 .75 
By Gene Stratton-Porter 
A Lincoln Conscript 1.50 .65 


By Homer Greene 





- PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Comfort Your Skin 
With Cuticura Soap 
and Fragrant Talcum 


Bene, | Ma ny 
free of 
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escape, the boy answered, ‘‘ Use it for a tat. vi 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly per for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a ad in advance, 


including postage prepaid to any — im the 
United States or Can and $8.50 to coun- 
tries. Entered at Post Office, Becton, 7 aS 





second-class matter. 


A Sabecrt jon may begin at any time in the year 
Ti Ne alecontinued at the end of the time 
pA by the payment. 


Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will ‘be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration tg ao, “ye | the subscriber’s 
address on the margin ree. Payment toa 
stranger is made at = 4 of the subscriber. 

Reyistagess should be made by Post Office Money 
Order ten Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank No other way by mail is safe. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

— piper is a In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 

Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
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BLUE BABIES 


: NDER the term “‘blue disease,” or con- 
genital cyanosis, is described a general 
bluish discoloration of the skin, some- 
times seen in new-born infants. In 
these cases the blueness is usually pres- 
ent from the beginning, but sometimes 
itdoes not appear until several days or weeks 
after birth; in rare cases it does not become pro- 
nounced before the end of the first or second year 
of life. It occurs more often in boys than in girls, 
though why this shoulbe has never been satis- 
factorily explained; we know, of course, from 
statistics that more boys than girls are born, but 
the difference is small. 

The blueness of the skin varies in different chil- 
dren and, from time to time, in the same child; it 
is deeper in hue after exertion or excitement or 
a fit of crying; an attack of bronchitis or even a 
simple cold in the head will make it more pro- 
nounced. 

The cause of the discoloration is a deficient aéra- 
tion of the blood; instead of good red blood in the 
arteries, there is purplish or bluish blood like that 
contained in the veins. The same condition is seen 
in varying degree in older children or in adults 
who are choking or suffering from pneumonia or 
from some other disease that interferes with the 
aération of the blood in the lungs. The underlying 
cause of blue disease is some malformation of 
the heart that more or less shuts off the blood 
stream from the lungs or permits an admixture of 
arterial and venous blood through a defect in the 
wall separating the two halves of the heart. 

In addition to a blue skin these unfortunate 
children very often have a clubbing of the tips of 
the fingers and the toes, such as is seen in adults 
afflicted with consumption or with certain forms 
of heart disease, that interferes with the perfect 
aération of the blood. When the discoloration 
occurs at the end of the first or the second year it 
is owing to defective growth of the heart, which 
fails to keep pace with the growth of the child. 

A blue baby has a poor prospect of surviving the 
_ first year, though some may live several years. In 
very rare instances the defect in the heart is spon- 
taneously corrected. There is nothing to do in the 
way of a cure. The physician’s efforts must be 
directed to making the child as comfortable as pos- 
sible; it should have quiet and should be shielded 
from everything that would excite it. Oxygen in- 
halations may afford relief for a time, but from the 
nature of things such relief can be only temporary. 
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LILYBEL’S REASON 


ULVERTON is a small and quiet town, 
and maids will not come from the large 
cities to work there. The few employed 
have been in the town for many years. 
So the problem of domestic help for 
Dulverton housekeepers resolves itself 

into retaining, inheriting, enticing or capturing, in 
a moment of discontent, some one of this estab- 
lished group, each member of which—her habits, 
her capabilities, her drawbacks, her likes and her 
dislikes—is known to everyone. Most Dulverton 
maids stay long in one place; but three sisters, 
colored, are of an instability that is hopeful in the 
eyes of the maidless and expectant. Their names 
are Violet, Rosalie and Lilybel. 

**1’d hoped for Rosalie,” sighed young Mrs. Thet- 
ford, ‘but Jane Armstrong snapped her up by 
telephone within half an hour after she’d given 
Anna Gray notice. And Violet, before she gave 
notice, looked round and decided for herself whom 
she’d work for; nobody else even had a chance at 
her! Now-there’s only Lilybel. She’s never stayed 
more than six months in a place before, and gen- 
erally she won’t go where there are children; she 
demands set tubs and somebody to bring up coal, 
and all sorts of extras —”’ 

“She wouldn’t come to me last year because we 
haven’t a clothes chute,” put in Mrs. Tring plain- 
tively. 

“Where did she ever even hear of such athing?” 
demanded Mrs. Kensett indignantly. ‘‘Why, there 
isn’t a clothes chute in Dulverton!” 

“Of course there isn’t,’ said Mrs. Tring, “but 
Lilybel wouldn’t come without one.” 

‘Mary Fordham hasn’t any clothes chute, nor 
































set tubs even, and she has three children,” said |- 


Mrs. Thetford; ‘“‘and Lilybel went to her. What’s 
more, she’s there still. When I saw her on the 
street yesterday I asked her if she were satisfied 
with her place; and she said she was.” 

“She told me so, too,” said Mrs. Tring..“I spoke 
to her a week ago.” 

Little Miss Brown looked up with a smile. 

“I asked her, too,” she admitted, ‘‘and I found 
out why. You see, I was curious, because she’d left 
me on account of my fireless cooker’s being just 
the hay-box kind instead of being a bought one; 
and I know that Mary Fordham hasn’t a cooker 
at all. I said to Lilybel, ‘How is it, Lilybel, that 
you will put up with things at Mrs. Fordham’s 
that yow-balk about anywhere else?’ 

“And she smiled that nice, toothful smile of hers 
and told me, ‘Law, Miss wh, I don’t know ‘less 
it’s the way Mrs. Fo she looks at a person, 
with her eyes smiley @ her voice saying she 
knows what’s best for both'of us every time she 
don’t tell me no more’n jest “Nonsense, Lilybel!” 
Yas’m, I reckon dat’s it. A person feels someways 





*bleeged to do what Mrs. Fordham wants her to, 
because it’s written right dar in her face.’ ” 

“Ridiculous!” ejaculated Mrs. Kensett. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” said little Miss 
Brown, tapping a significant finger on the manu- 
script before her. She quoted aloud with laughter 
and meaning in her voice: 


'. “*Kent— You have that in your countenance 


which I would fain call master. 

“ *Lear— What's that? 

“ *Kent—Authority.’” 

“T certainly never thought,” said Mrs. Tring re- 
sentfully, “the day would come when I couldn’t 
get a maid because I didn’t resemble a mad king 
in Shakespeare!” 

“Not that precisely,” said little Miss Brown with 
twinkling eyes, “but Lilybel’s reason for staying 
where she is is purely Shakespearean.” 
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A RIDE IN A PAMPAS COACH 


[: you ever take a ride in a pampas stagecoach, 
your journey may be uncomfortable, but it is 
not likely to be monotonous. For the pampas 
stage driver, says a contributor to the Cornhill 
Magazine, uses. his horses as some people use 
stimulating drinks. 

If one hitch of four horses does not produce the 
effect he desires, he adds another four and then 
four more, and so on indefinitely. The first four 
horses are in harness and usually abreast; on rare 
occasions the second four are also in harness and 
abreast. All further additions are in the nature of 
“led” or “ridden” horses that are attached by 
means of a long rope or a chain to the end of the 
pole or to the doubletrees. 

Suppose you are starting out on a morning after 
a hard storm of wind and rain has reduced the 
surface of the earth to an endless succession of 
sticky quagmires and hard-bottomed, steep-sided 
gullies. The driver rounds up all the spare horses 
and Gauchos in the village. He acts as superin- 
tendent while a long line of horses is attached 
to the stage. Any horses beyond the number 
deemed necessary for immediate use are herded 
on behind as reserves. Then off you go, and by 
sheer force of numbers the lumbering vehicle is 
hauled along at an astonishing rate of speed. 
There is much jolting, and the landscape dances 
before your eyes in a dizzy blur. 

The advantage of the open-order arrangement 
of horses becomes apparent at the first gully. 
Though some of the horses may be belly-deep in 
mud, and others may be pawing helplessly for 
footing against a sharp bank, thanks to the ex- 
treme length of the formation there is always a 
sufficient number of animals on firm ground to 
pull the coach through. Over and through small 
sink holes and barrancos the coach rushes like a 
bull at a gate, finally to bring up in an arroyo, 
with wheels wedged by storm-felled trees. That 
is what the driver loves; and, with eyes that glow 
from the joy of combat, he leaps up on his seat 
and calls for more horses. 

The reserves are promptly driven in, more rope 


and chain are brought out, and every animal di- | 


rectly or indirectly is attached to the stage. Then 
the big show begins. Some of the ropes run back 
to the hind axle, some of them run even to the 
wheels, and a number of the horses pull at right 
angles to the line of advance. The operation sends 
shivers through the body of the stage, but since it 
is built to withstand just such treatment it usually 
pops out of the mess unharmed. 
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A NEWSPAPER DOG 


NE of the latest additions to the composing- 
room force of a Connecticut newspaper, 
says the Fourth Estate, is Teddy, a Boston 

bull terrier that is owned by one of the linotype 
operators. 

When machine copy ran out one morning not 
long ago, the operator turned away from his key- 
board and spoke to the dog that had insisted on 
accompanying him to work: 

“Teddy, go downstairs and bring up some copy.” 

To the surprise of everyone the dog got to his 
feet and trotted downstairs. He entered the edi- 
torial room and gave a loud bark. One of the staff 
recognized the dog and instantly guessed what he 
wanted. Some copy was placed in Teddy’s mouth, 
and he trotted upstairs again. 

Several times that day the faithful animal made 
the copy-carrying trip, from the editorial room to 
the composing room of the paper, and performed 
his task with skill and accuracy. 

So attached have many of the workers of the 
paper become to the dog that they have made him 
an honorary member of the staff at the compensa- 
tion of two bones a week. 
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A TRUE PHILOSOPHER 


RETIRED sea captain, who lived in Orland, 
Maine, was inordinately fond of his garden 
and very proud of its neat and wéll-kept 

appearance. One Sunday he returned from chureh 
and found five hogs busily engaged in wrecking 
his garden—the finest garden in all Orland. 

Leaning on the fence, he looked long and ear- 
nestly at the result of their depredations, and his 
wife shed a few tears. The passing neighbors 
paused to look, and many a furtive glance went 
to the face of the captain to see how he was taking 
it. At last he heaved a deep sigh and put his hand 
on his wife’s arm. 

‘‘Never mind, Polly,” he said. ‘“You never can 
lay dirt to suit a hog.” 
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“ME AND THE PRINCE” 


HE secretary of King George tells an amus- 
ing story in a British weekly about one of 
His Majesty’s body servants. The servant 
was explaining to the secretary an incident that | 
had recently taken place. 
“Me and the prince —” he began, when the 
King’s secretary stopped him. 
“You should say ‘the prince and I,’” he ob | 
served. 
The man gazed at him for a moment and then | 
replied: 
“I beg your pardon, sir, but I did not know you | 


were there at all. However, ‘you and me and the |. 


prince —’” 
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AN INDISCREET ADMISSION 


Doctor—You have been at death’s door, and only 
your strong constitution has saved you. 

Patient—I hope you will remember that when 
you send in your bill.—Dallas News. 
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They work 
naturally 
and form 





naturally 
and form 
no habit 


They work 
naturally 
and form 
no habit 





By the Author of Pollyanna, Oh, Money! Money! etc. 


MARY MARIE 


By Eleanor H. Porter 











When more than 120,000 copies of a 
book are sold before the book comes 
from the presses it takes something 
more than a vigorous advertising cam- 
paign to account for it, even in these 
days of much advertising and of big 
book sales. It is not at all difficult to 
account for it in thiscase. Mrs. Porter 
has won her place with a big and grow- 
ing part of the reading public. Her 
earliest books, especially those of the 
class that Mary Marie has been an- 
nounced as belonging to, have brought 
cheer into unnumbered homes and 
hearts. Her readers want more of the 
same sort—and here it is. 

—Boston Herald. 








“Father calls me Mary. Mother 
calls me Marie. Everybody else 
calls me Mary Marie. The rest 
of my name is Anderson. I’m thir- 
teen years old, and am a cross- 
current and a contradiction.” 


But Mary Marie, the heroine of 
Mrs. Porter’s new novel, is more 








— than a “crosscurrent and a contradiction”; she is the most intensely alive 
and adorable girl that has brightened American literature for many years. 


When the story opens her father and mother have just separated, and 
Mary Marie is to spend six months alternately with each parent. The story 
then develops as the qustere father is softened and comes to prefer the name 
of Marie, and the mother’s character is transformed to the point of calling 
her daughter Mary. In the end, the girl brings the parents together. 
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Made by 
the manufacturers of 
Ivory Soap 





Clock or Hour Glass? 


EEPING track of the time with an hour glass would seem 
just about as convenient to the modern woman as keeping 


house with old-fashioned soap after she has used P. anp G.—The 
White Naphtha Soap. 


Its rich, soapy foam has the double-action cleansing power of the 
highest-grade white laundry soap and dirt-moving naphtha soap. 
Use it for everything. Soot and soil and grease fairly melt away 
at its touch. 


No hard rubbing. No hard scrubbing. No hard strain on the 
muscles. ‘The most difficult tasks are finished in half the usual 
time and with half the usual effort. 


A single cake will show you how much better this new-idea soap 
is for suds and speed. Why not try it? 


ce = Not merely a white laundry soap; 
m% P wns | Not merely a naphtha soap; 
\¢ | wae eam) © But the best features of both, combined. 


Look for the blue wrapper 
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